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Up to Jerusalem “Then He took unto Him the Twelve and said unto 
them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things 
that are written by the Prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be accom- 
plished. For He shall be delivered unto the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, 
and spitefully entreated, and spitted on; and they shall scourge Him and 
put Him to death; and the third day He shall rise again.” (Luke 18:31-33.) 
Thus spoke our Savior to a group of faithful disciples whom He had had 
with Him continually for three years. Here was the Greatest Teacher of all 
time, instructing under ideal conditions. And yet we read further: “And 
they understood none of these things; and this saying was hid from them, 
neither knew they the things which were spoken.” (Luke 18:34.) Their 
preconceived notions and their Jewish prejudices concerning an earthly mes- 
siah quite naturally stood in the way. These images had to be erased before 
they could picture the real Messiah. 

Again this year we go up to Jerusalem, contemplating as we go the things 
which the Prophets have written. Once more we shall view the familiar 
scenes in Gethsemane and in the palace. Once more we shall stand before 
the Judgment Seat and at the Cross. Once more we shall contemplate the 
Empty Tomb. Why? Because these scenes embody the central facts of 
Christianity. Without a suffering and dying Savior even the angel’s song 
of “Peace on earth, good will to men” would be void of blessing, for without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission, and without remission of sins 
there can be no peace. Without the facts commemorated in the Lenten 
season there could be no real service to our Lord, for without Him it is im- 
possible to please God. 

We go up to Jerusalem and count it a great privilege to take our school 
children and students with us. We who by long experience with God's grace 
and mercy have come in a measure at least to appreciate the hopelessness, 
the agony, the willing resignation of our Lord must again and again impress 
that image upon each youthful mind so that neither time nor prejudice nor 
ridicule nor persecution can ever erase it. 

The time has come. We go up to Jerusalem! AK 
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Fundamental Principles “It is principles, and everlasting principles, 
Essential : not data, not facts, not helpful hints, but 


principles which the rising generation re- 
quires if it is to find its way through the mazes of tomorrow.” 

With this statement Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago criticizes a trend in modern American higher education. He de- 
plores the tendency that while in our colleges and universities increasing 
emphasis is given to scientific research, there is no parallel development in 
those areas which develop the study of the fundamental principles that should 
guide man’s thought and conduct. The latter he regards essential if our 
civilization is to survive. 

Chancellor Hutchins’ observations merit the attention of all who are in- 
terested in Christian education on all levels. The Christian teacher in a 
Christian school is privileged to teach those fundamental principles which 
have stood the test from the beginning of time and are still basic today — 
the great truths given man by divine revelation. It is up to him to rise to 
his enviable opportunity. 

Christian education and training extends into all subject matter areas 
and permeates the curricula on all age levels. Like purely secular education, 
it must deal with facts and technological data; nevertheless, there is a real 
danger of overemphasizing these and neglecting fundamental principles. 
Against this the Christian educator must constantly guard. 

The divine and fundamental truths at the disposal of the Christian Laie 
cator are the “everlasting principles” upon which man’s temporal and eternal 
well-being and happiness depend. To know that by nature man is separated 
from his Creator, but that his sonship with God has been re-established 
through the meritorious life and death of the heavenly Father’s only-begotten 
Son, and that in appreciation of God’s infinite love and mercy toward him 
regenerated man now lives a life of service to his God and fellow man — 
these are the fundamental principles which cry for emphasis in our confused 
world of today. Their application to the life of the tot in the kindergarten 
as well as the adolescent student in the university must ever be the chief 
concern of the Christian educator. 


One who, by precept and example, makes this functional aspect of teach- 
ing his goal will constantly strive to give data and facts in whatever subjects 


he teaches their true meaning and significance in the light of the great funda- 
mental principles. SEAKe 


More Than Knowledge The most important single human factor in 

the future of church or secular education is 
the acceptance in fact as well as in theory of the basic truth that education 
is moral as well as intellectual. This conviction becomes vital at all levels 
of church education — from the theological seminaries to the kindergarten. 
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The difficulty of giving practical effect to this conviction apparently in- 
creases in direct ratio to the degree of specialization by the teacher and 
the level of academic advancement of the student. 


It is precisely this necessity for moral and spiritual influence in education 
which requires a teacher to be attractive, because in this fundamental aspect 
personal influence is more important than communicated ideas. This is the 
factor that spells the difference between a real teacher and a professor who 
sits above his class with Jovian detachment insistent only on imparting 
learning. It is the one thing which more than any other will make the 
teacher and professor in the Church realize that his pupils have been 
committed to him as a grave responsibility by Christ; that though he is their 
master, he is their servant; that he is intended for the good of the students, 
not they for his good. 


This is not to minimize the connection between knowing and teaching. 
There was a time when practical results lent weight to the charge that 
church theorists in education allowed their preference for piety to create 
a contempt for learning. Not so today. With an increasing number of 
teachers and church members under the direct and even exclusive influence 
of secular philosophies of education, the Church’s educators must be alert 
to extremes of intellectual exclusiveness: teachers in the elementary or 
secondary schools, the colleges, and even the seminaries who think first of 
amassing knowledge. We must keep in perfect mental focus the fact that 
in our schools the problem is not how to accumulate knowledge (as it may 
be in research and in graduate schools), but how to distribute it. 


All this should give no comfort to those who go to the opposite extreme 
of saying that one can teach without knowing much. Of course, a good 
teacher needs not only knowledge, he needs superfluous knowledge. This 
gives background to a teacher, makes him more than a mechanical, con- 
stricted pedagog, expands his character, gives the color and tone of a fine 
art even to the teaching of multiplication tables, vocabulary lists, and 
science formulae. And many teachers fail to communicate knowledge pre- 
cisely because they do not possess enough knowledge. Others lack the 
power of expression or are poor disciplinarians or cannot interest a class. 
Some teachers interest a class to the point of enthusiasm but do not instill 
knowledge; they are blank cartridges. Others give knowledge but cannot 
make it stick in the memory. Other teachers can locate knowledge in the 
student’s memory but cannot teach him to repeat it on the lips. 

No one will deny that a teacher or a professor who fails to communicate 
knowledge is doing a disservice to the Church and to the student, but ex- 
perience is making it apparent that the Church today has too many educa- 
tional workers who succeed in conveying knowledge in one form or another 
while failing in the most important thing of all—implanting seeds which 
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do not remain sterile, but, taking root, produce the hundredfold golden 
sheaves in the field of wisdom and conduct and faith. This is the principal 
thing in all teaching. To achieve it, a teacher must be liked by his student, 
and he must be himself a man of faith. If he goes into the classroom without 
this spirit of faith, he cannot regard his charges as heirs of the grace of God 
which raises them to the dignity of children of heaven and brothers of Christ. 


It is this thought of the grace of God which levels all distinction of wealth 
and poverty, personal attractiveness and unpopularity, brains and incapacity, 
social standing and social unimportance in students. It is this same thought 
of the grace of God which alone establishes the right relative relationship 
between knowledge and spiritual growth in the teachers mind; between 
genuine and spurious interest in his work and in his students. 


God give us teachers who willingly give their “heart to seek and search 
out by wisdom concerning all things that are done under heaven,” but who 
likewise have Solomon’s profound conviction that all this labor is vanity 
and vexation of spirit unless their supreme efforts and methods are directed 
toward giving strength to “the spirit of man that goeth upward.” ’ 
M.J.N. 


Teachers are Trying Occasionally the uncharitable connotation of the 

title is brought to the attention of those who are 
charged with the responsibility of training teachers. That there are unworthy 
people in the profession cannot be denied, but any inference that the standards 
are lower in this profession than in any other will be challenged. An in- 
vestigation of cases reveals interesting circumstances not brought to light 
when accusations are made. 

For instance, a teacher gave consideration to several calls but was re- 
minded that it would be a violation of professional ethics if he would leave 
his sixty-two pupils (divided into eight grades and a kindergarten). It 
would seem that in this instance the board of education has the greater 
immediate responsibility. 

A second teacher became exhausted providing for his sixty-three upper- 
grade pupils in a large urban center. He complained to his board. The board 
members told the bored teacher that they were men of patience, that they 
were willing to tolerate conditions until he grew accustomed to classes of that 
size. After all, didn’t the records show that in 1890 teachers at times had 


over one hundred pupils in their classrooms? One begins to feel that board 
members should be trained for their positions. 


In another instance a young woman teacher felt that she was handling 
her fifty-four children in a respectable fashion. Recently the principal of 
this school added a fourteen-year-old “graduate of an exceptional school” 
to her fourth grade. This young man is a mental and moral misfit. The 
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young woman teacher is a discouraged and disgusted damsel. She feels 
that the best she can now achieve is a semblance of organized chaos. Some 
of the male teachers who know the case conclude that this is evidence of the 
futility of co-education at our teachers’ colleges. What is probably needed 
in this case is a modest amount of common sense in school administration, 
involving the principal, the superintendent (the pastor), and the district 
superintendent. 

Cases like the preceding will be magnified within the next years. A bumper 
crop of children will soon enter the schools. There will be neither enough 
buildings nor enough teachers. Boards of education will be tempted to add 
to classroom overloads. Schools will be happy to dispose of their problems 
by transferring them. Teachers will groan under the increasing burden. 
Maybe they have a right to do so. Using the charitable connotation, it is 
our conviction that, by and large, teachers are trying. H. G. 


George Did It “I did it with my hatchet,” said George when his father 

examined the young cherry tree which had been cut 
down. The truth of the story is not significant in this instance, it is of conse- 
quence to note that there was a period in history when people were concerned 
about the importance of knowing and telling the truth. 

Today there seems to be a minimum of concern for things which can be 
classified under ethics and morality. People consider it a smart thing to give 
somebody else a trimming irrespective of what the method may be. Although 
it may be a violation of the law, a taxi driver will load his car with a variety 
of passengers and boldly charge each one the full fee. An army officer will 
use his authority in an economic fashion to assure himself of continued 
financial security. A politician of high rank will utilize advance information 
to assist him in gambling on grain futures and then attempt to justify the 
procedure by insisting that there is nothing in the laws dealing with his par- 
ticular case. An automobile dealer will supplement his income by the sale 
of numerous expensive accessories. A policeman will develop his own speed 
trap next to an airport or parkway and “be persuaded” to accept an unrecorded 
customary five dollars. A professor will dash hither and yon servicing 
humanity at a price and then impose on his classes a monotonous regurgi- 
tation of unstimulating inevitables. A waiter at a banquet table will insult 
the guests until he receives an extra stipend although a readable sign dis- 
tinctly states that all courtesies have been provided for through revenue 
derived from the sale of tickets. A barber will offer something beyond a neck 
clip if some little inducement is added to the regular fee. A farmer will not 
hesitate to put the small, dirty, and cracked eggs in the lower compartments 
of his case. It would be unfair not to mention the existence of the perquisite 
pout in ecclesiastical circles. It seems there is no immunity to the ques- 
tionable tactics which expose selfishness. 
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People by and large have accepted unethical practices as inevitable and 
scoff at proposals to make adjustments. However, in recent months concern 
has been expressed by people of prominence. Take note of the following. 

Quite the most interesting development that grew out of the short-story course I taught 
last spring at Columbia University was the demonstration of an appalling lack of simple 
ethics and moral probity on the part of the younger generation. Not that these young 
writers lied, stole, cheated, or misbehaved; but, by George, their characters did, with the 
apparent admiration of the authors. Often I found myself in the odd position of having 
to criticize the weird amorality of the writers rather than their technical deficiencies as 
storytellers. — Paul Gallico. Reader's Digest (December, 1947), p. 37. 


The American educational system mirrors the chaos of the modern world. While 
science and technology, which deal only with goods in the material order, are flourishing 
as never before, liberal education, philosophy, history, and theology, through which we 
might learn to guide our lives, are undergoing a slow but remorseless decay. — Robert M. 
Hutchins. The Education We Need (September, 1947), p. 12. 


Our forefathers believed that education necessarily produced better people. Their kind 
of education did. 

Materially, our 2%-billion-dollar-a-year educational system is the most impressive school 
establishment in history. Morally, the little red schoolhouse was a better investment. 

The little red schoolhouse had moral purpose because America had moral purpose. — 
Stanley High. Reader’s Digest (December, 1947), pp. 16 and 17. 


In this busy life, where we have shortened space relationships to such a degree, there 
is danger that we sacrifice some of the most worth-while values in the development of 
personality, of character, particularly of moral responsibility. — Vernon L. Nickell. Educa- 
tional Press Bulletin (December, 1947), p. 3. 

It is almost axiomatic to state that whenever something is wrong, schools 
are supposed to fix it. If textbooks are examined historically, it will be 
noted that those elements which possessed religious and moral worth have 
been deleted systematically. The most recent proposal has been to ban all 
Christmas carols in which the name of Jesus or God is mentioned. How can 
schools prevent social decay if they are deprived of all the antiseptics and 
germicides? If children are to maintain elevated standards of conduct, they 
will have to be provided with a purpose. 

Thank God, the readers of this publication have a purpose, a plan, a 
pattern, to offer to children. It is perfect, since it is designed by our heavenly 
Father. It will mean much to the welfare of humanity if these children who. 
are trained in Christian living will assume responsibilities in ratio to the 
grace which God has bestowed on them. H.G. 


Full-Time Executives “We have too many foot-loose men in Synod.” 
... Were adding one executive secretary or 


director or assistant secretary after the other. The machinery is getting too 
top-heavy. Not only in Synod, but also in the various Districts is this the 
case.” These and similar objections are heard, coming from some who are 
genuinely disturbed by a marked trend that seemingly points to a new de- 
velopment in Synod, but willing to admit, when shown, that there may be 
need for such men. There are others, however, who voice these same ob- 
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jections, but entirely misunderstand the functions of these executives. It seems 
they are not willing to concede under any circumstances that there is a need 
for such men and that they may be of benefit to the work of the Church. 

Such misapprehension does not take into account the basic relationships 
between executive secretaries and their boards. For one thing, these men 
are not “foot-loose.” They are responsible to their boards and can merely 
carry out the resolutions of their boards. They may initiate policies, but 
policies are decided by their boards, and it is their bounden duty to carry 
out the policies decided by the respective boards. Again, membership on 
the boards is usually held by men who hold responsible positions in Church, 
school, and the business world. These men are sacrificing much time already 
from their several duties and cannot be expected to attend to the carrying 
out of detailed administrative functions of a board. Moreover, the executive 
secretaries (or whatever their titles may be) are required to give full reports 
to their boards. Thus the boards hold them accountable, even as the boards 
are responsible to Synod or to the District. By making one full-time man 
responsible, the board is better assured that its work will be done. 

The growth of Synod, as the growth of an individual congregation, means 
that its work thereby becomes more far-flung and complex. More planning, 
more co-ordination is required. For such planning and co-ordination, execu- 
tive secretaries, working under the direction of their boards, are required. 
Furthermore, they perfom many services for pastors and teachers and thereby 
also for the congregations which, if even a fraction of the clergy would be 
required to perform, would mean the expenditure of an enormous amount of 
man hours in duplicated efforts which could better be used in the per- 
formance of the duties peculiar to the local parish. Lutheran Education 
Week, for instance, has been a great success in many congregations because 
plans and materials prepared by the staff of the Board for Parish Education 
were utilized. The “Each One Reach One” program has been much more 
effective than otherwise it might have been because of the program devel- 
oped by the executive secretaries of the Home Mission Board. 

Nor must it be forgotten that these men are servants of the Church. 
Chosen because of their fitness for a particular task, often a highly specialized 
one, they use their talents in the offices in which they have been placed for 
the benefit of the entire Synod or District. Criticism hurled at them or their 
offices often means a disparaging of the work of the Church. If criticism 
must be made of them for some particular act, let such criticism be made 
directly in accord with well-known Scriptural principles. If their offices seem 
superfluous or detrimental, let established procedure be used to bring about 
a re-examination of the need of these offices. If new offices are to be created 
and their establishment clearly indicates that the work of the Church will 
be advanced thereby, let these offices as well as the existing ones have the 
support they merit. C.S.M. 


The Essence of Lutheran Child Welfare 


A. G. DEKE 


In a recent issue of the Lutheran 
School Journal the following comment 
was made: “A publication which ap- 
pears gratis states that the Lutheran 
Church has only two tasks: missions 
and education. Another [publication] 
contends that ‘Mission work is educa- 
tion — education is mission work. The 
Church has but one task — teaching.’ 
In spite of the fact that this is being 
written for an educational journal, 
we cannot help wondering where 
charities fit in the work of the Church.” 

If, as the statement implies, char- 
ities belong to the work of the Church, 
we raise the question: Does the field 
of welfare and charities belong to the 
essence of church work, and if so, 
where does it fit inP The essence of 
church work is the salvation of souls. 
Naturally, it must then follow that all 
component parts of church work are 
essentially the same, they must all 
have the same common goal, the dis- 
tinguishing features lying in the de- 
gree of emphasis placed on this or on 
that field of church work. Church 
work itself, with its program of mis- 
sions, places its emphasis most directly 
on soul saving. Christian education, 
without losing sight of the final goal 
of saving souls, places its emphasis on 
training the intellect. To do a good 
job, Christian education recognizes 
the needs of the whole child and 
seeks to train the mind, the body, and 
the soul. Christian welfare work, also 
without losing sight of the Church’s 
soul-saving goal, places its emphasis 
on the physical and social needs of 
the child. 


Thus essentially all component parts 
of church work are the same, the 
only difference being in the degree of 
emphasis and specialization. Child 
welfare fits into this same general 
picture, for it, too, has its phases 
where emphasis and specialization 
are placed. 

In this paper we shall endeavor to 
show where emphasis and specializa- 
tion are placed which, to our way of 
thinking, make up the essence of Child 
Welfare. 

TREATING 
THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


Fifteen years ago we boarded the 
train in the old home town and 
headed for Fort Wayne with fear 
and trembling with an assignment in 
our pocket to teach school during 
our vicarage. An older friend had 
given us the parting advice: “Don't 
be afraid of the job; just treat all the 
children alike, and youll get along 
fine.” With that bit of advice linger- 
ing in-‘our memory we courageously 
set ourselves to the task of teaching 
a room of about 40 children, bound 
and determined to treat them all alike. 
But after several weeks we soon 
learned that the children entrusted to 
our pedagogical efforts were not all 
alike and therefore for effective teach- 
ing they could not all be treated alike. 
They were so many individual chil- 
dren who needed individual attention 
to suit their individual needs. Dif- 
ferences in make-up call for individual 
guidance and special opportunities. 

We have heard much in recent 
years, under the principles of democ- 
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racy, of the rights and the dignity of 
the individual soul. Surely the more 
this principle is stressed in social wel- 
fare, the more effective will be the 
program. 

We believe, by and large, that the 
day is past that dependent and neg- 
lected children are simply herded into 
institutions for mass physical relief. 
And yet we shall probably have to 
agree that much is still to be desired 
in recognizing and reaching the needs 
of the individual child. No doubt, 
that is what the writers of The Chil- 
dren’s Charter of President Hoover’s 
White House Conference had in mind 
when they stressed the rights of the 
individual child. The first 17 state- 
ments in this famous Bill of Rights 
begin with “for every child,” and not 
with the phrase “for all children.” 

Whether for institutional care or for 
a foster placement, this principle must 
remain of paramount importance. 
“A child-placing agency works on the 
premise that each child brings his 
own individual needs with him and 
that the task of the agency is to make 
such an effective placement in a foster 
family that the particular child placed 
will be able to develop his capacities 
for happiness and growth to the fullest 
extent.” 1 

Even siblings must be treated on 
the individual case basis, for even 
though the biological background is 
the same, yet the environmental fac- 
tors molding the personality may have 
been extremely different even under 
the same parental roof. If all per- 


1 Arthur E. Fink, The Field of Social 
Work (Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1944), 


p. 86. 
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sonalities followed in one set pattern, 
every agency would need but one 
case worker, if any at all, capable of 
carrying an unlimited case load. Rec- 
ognizing these individual differences 
prompted a noted educator to write, 
“Treat every child as an individual 
piece of art that is irreplaceable.” 

Winn says: “Parents should rec- 
oncile themselves to the fact that their 
children will not be alike and that 
they will not inherit parental char- 
acteristics to an equal degree. Even 
identical quintuplets are not identical 
in appearance and capacities though 
they are similar.”* Shaffer, in his 
Psychology of Adjustment, says: “The 
aims of education and of mental 
hygiene [and we add “and of child 
welfare”] should be the same, namely, 
the development and training of the 
individual for effective living in his 
social environment.” ® 

Thus it is our job in child welfare 
to see to it that every child entrusted 
to our care has its individual place in 
this complex world. 

If the agency is truly conscious of 
the importance of seeking to meet 
the needs of the individual child on 
all levels, it will develop and maintain 
a close relationship with other com- 
munity agencies and draw on their 
resources wherever necessary, so that 
no phase in the development of the 
individual child to his fullest capac- 
ity be overlooked or neglected. 

What we have tried to say in the 


2 Encyclopedia of Child Guidance (Phil- 
osophical Library, New York, 1948), p. 276. 

8 Laurance F. Shaffer, The Psychology of 
Adjustment (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1936), p. 501. 
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first part of our paper is summed up 
in two fact-laden sentences from the 
1946 Lutheran Social Action: “Finan- 
cial needs are only symptoms of un- 
derlying problems. The basic prob- 
lem is still in the individual human 
personality.” * “Formerly the econom- 
ically insufficient family was studied 
only to determine whether relief was 
deserved and how much was needed. 
Today the social worker’s concern is 
not primarily in the alleviation of the 
economic symptoms, but in the dis- 
covery and cure of the causes that 
lead to the breakdown.” ® 


TREATING THE WHOLE CHILD 


But to reach the needs of the in- 
dividual child means more than simply 
to recognize his individuality in the 
group. It means to be conscious of 
the needs of the whole child. The 
1947 Social Work Year Book has this 
to say: “Increasingly the connotations 
of the term child welfare are reflect- 
ing the trend toward emphasis upon 
the interrelationship between all of 
the conditions which affect child life, 
and the consequent need for co-or- 
dinating the forces designed to pro- 
mote the well-being of the ‘whole 
child.’ ” 6 

Educators have long recognized the 
importance of training the child in all 
his basic needs. Training the mind 
only is not educating the whole child. 


4 Lutheran Social Action. Proceedings 
of the Regional Meeting in 1946 of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Conference (231 Madison 
Ave., New York), p. 36. 


® Laurance F. Shaffer, op. cit., p. 522. 


6 Russell H. Kurtz, Editor, Social Work 
Year Book (Russell Sage Foundation, 1947), 
p- 93. 
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One authority on the subject writes: 
“The responsibility of the school is 
not limited to intellectual training. 
The child comes to school as a whole, 
and it is impossible to separate his 
intellectual functions from his motives, 
emotions, and social adjustments.” 
Another writer says: “More attention 
should be given to helping the child 
in his social and emotional adjust- 
ments and his physical and manual 
development than to the process of 
scholastic achievement.” 

In Christian education we have 
added the training of the soul, the 
development of the child’s spiritual 
life and the consciousness of his per- 
sonal responsibility and relationship 
to his God through Christ Jesus. In 
our Lutheran schools we have sought 
to educate the whole child: mind, 
body, and soul. Without recognizing 
the soul and its needs, secular educa- 
tion, in spite of its good intentions, 
has not reached the whole child. 

The same principle applies in our 
program of child welfare work. We 
no longer think in terms of providing 
only for his physical needs, for good 
physical care is only one requisite in 
child welfare and does not itself insure 
the mental security which every child 
needs. “A child whose mind is con- 
fused, clouded, or unhappy needs help 
more than a hungry boy. The hun- 
gry boy will seek for food; the mis- 
understood child does not know for 
what to search.” 7 

The cheapest way to carry on child 
welfare—a way, however, not en- 


titled to the dignity of the term — is 


7 Karl A. Menninger, The Human Mind 
(Garden City Publishing Co., 1930), p. 55. 
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to provide for the child’s physical 
needs only, to herd dependent and 
neglected children into an institution, 
give them food, clothing, and shelter, 
and let it go at that. But that’s not 
child welfare, for it reaches only one 
area of the child’s needs. 

Generally speaking, the needs of 
the whole child lie in four areas, 
namely, his mental, physical, spiritual, 
and social well-being. A real child 
welfare program in the fullest sense 
of the term seeks to meet all these 
needs, so that the child will develop 
into a well-rounded personality, well 
equipped to meet the various per- 
plexing situations of life. His mental, 
physical, spiritual, and social needs 
will be met in such a way that all 
four areas will be blended and inte- 
grated into a well-adjusted personal- 
ity, equipped with the certainty of 
salvation for the life which is still to 
come and at the same time, while 
waiting for his eternal life, equipped 
to meet the perplexing problems and 
pitfalls of this life. If educators, who 
work especially with the intelligent 
development of the child; if doctors, 
nurses, and others, who specialize in 
the physical needs of the child; if 
ministers, who emphasize his spiritual 
requirements; and if social and wel- 
fare workers, who seek to meet his 
basic social needs, all work together 
in an integrated program in benefiting 
the whole child and each in his own 
way and area of service also seeks to 
meet all these needs, then we may 
still see the day of better-adjusted 
personalities. The organized program 
of child welfare of today must adjust 
itself to fit into this picture. 


THE ESSENCE OF LUTHERAN CHILD WELFARE 


TREATING THE CHILD 
IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND 
THE FUTURE 


To give adequate service to children 
in need, it is of utmost importance 
not only to see the child as an in- 
dividual person, not only to recognize 
the needs of the whole child, but to 
plan for him in the light of the past, 
the present, and the future. This re- 
quires the services of a professionally 
trained social worker. 

If the child is the product of his 
environment, then it is the job of the 
social worker to uncover the environ- 
mental factors that have strongly in- 
fluenced the life of the child, result- 
ing in negative behavior patterns, 
emotional tensions, and unwholesome 
attitudes. “It is hazardous in the lives 
of children to plan for them in ig- 
norance of environmental factors.” § 

The word “plan” implies consider- 
ing various factors and adjusting them 
in such a way that the desired goal 
may be attained. Thus when a social 
worker makes plans for a dependent 
child, she takes many factors into 
consideration, first from the past expe- 
riences of the child, and then weighs 
the needs of the child in the light of 
the existing resources. 

In former years there was, in most 
cases, a concern about one question 
only. What are the needs of the 
child for the present? It was naturally 
apparent that he needed food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, and these needs were 
supplied. But there were no studies 


8 Associated Lutheran Charities. Proceed- 
ings of the Thirty-Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion, 1935, p. 105. 
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made of causal factors leading to the 
present situation, and the future well- 
being of the child was usually left to 
blind chance. 

The home, the very hub of human 
society, should be the focal point for 
decisions and plans made in the in- 
terest of the child. A separation from 
his home should be made only as a 
last resort. Plans, wherever possible, 
should include the thought of re- 
turning the child to his home as early 
as possible. “It is as much a duty of 
the church to see that children are 
kept with their parents as it is her 
duty to keep spouses together, or to 
restore them when separated.” ® “Pre- 
serving the Family Unit is a contin- 
uous unified process from the first 
contact to the last.” 1° 

And_ yet there will be situations 
where a permanent separation from 
the home is indicated. In the case of 
an extremely maladjusted child with 
strong tendencies towards  delin- 
quency as a result of a damaging 
home environment, it is better for 
the present and future well-being of 
the child, in the light of unpleasant 
and negative past experiences, to plan 
a placement that will effect a social 
adjustment at least to a degree. 
“Authorities agree that the prognosis 
is poor for permanent reform of 
young people who have been thor- 
oughly initiated into delinquent prac- 
tices, and who return to the same 
surroundings and conditions that ac- 
companied their earlier steps in 
delinquency. Emphasis in all com- 


9 Ibid., p. 103. 
10 [bid., p. 107. 
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munity programs is rightly laid on 
the prevention of delinquency, which 
is more and more coming to be ac- 
cepted as the only logical result to 
be anticipated from neglected or mis- 
handled childhood.” 4 

“The work of the agency hereafter 
is to work toward the betterment of 
a bad situation.” 2 Simply to take 
a child out of a bad situation and then 
give him temporary material relief is 
not working in the light of the past, 
the present, and the future. 

Whatever factors lie in the past 
cannot be undone, for the past is 
gone. Nevertheless, the past expe- 
riences in the life of the child hold 
the key to his treatment for the pres- 
ent and the future. A Christian 
agency in this respect has an advan- 
tage over all other agencies, for it 
has something special to offer in the 
saving Gospel of Christ. If there is 
manifested a deep concern for the 
mistakes and failures of the past, the 
assurance of the forgiveness of God in 
Christ Jesus will be given to the 
troubled soul. The ever-presence of 
a loving and protecting God will give 
courage and faith in the face of prob- 
lems perplexing the child in the pres- 
ent. “Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” And 
the sure and certain Christian hope 
carries even beyond the end of the 
world. It carries the trusting soul 
into the future of an endless eternity 
in God’s heavenly kingdom. 


11 Joanna C. Colcord, Your Community 
(Russell Sage Foundation, 1947), p. 222. : 


12 Associated Lutheran Charities, op. cit., 
p: 104. 
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CONCLUSION 
Thus the Child Welfare agency of 


the Christian Church recognizes the 
individual child as eternally precious 
in the sight of the Lamb of God. 
It recognizes the child as a whole and 
seeks to fill all its needs motivated 
by the love of God in Christ Jesus. 
It sees the child in the light of the 
past, the present, and the future. It 
prepares the child for the life which 
is still to come and, while waiting 
for eternal life, gives the child a def- 
inite place in human society. To that 
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end, the Christ-centered agency pro- 
vides the Bread of Life for the soul 
and the staff of life for the body; 
the spotless garment of the righteous- 
ness of Christ to cover the child’s 
sins, and the warmth and comfort of 
earthly garments to protect him 
against the elements; the Father's 
house with its many mansions for his 
eternal home, and the warmth, love, 
and security of a temporary foster 
home for his days of dependency. 
That, in its essence, is child welfare 
work. 


Jesus WELCOMEs CHILDREN. — In the Gospel story, children are most im- 
portant. They seek out Jesus, and He stops His work to welcome them. With 
Him the children are very much at home. He blesses them and teaches them. 
Instead of holding up the parents for an example, Jesus tells the elders to 
become like little children. In His way of life, Christ made it very clear that 
children were to be loved and greatly cherished. 

The story of Christ would be less than half told without Bethlehem and 
Nazareth, the flight into Egypt, and the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. His childhood 
gave our world its greatest faith, its loveliest pictures, the sweetest songs, and 
kindest memories. Out of this childhood of His, as from a root, grew 
the man Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth, beloved in word and work by all 
the people. Jesus became this kind of man, for He was that kind of child. 
Wherever Jesus was, there was a school. We often read: “He was teaching 
them.” The lesson He taught was Himself: “I am the Way”; “I am the Life”; 
“Learn of Me.” — Rev. Joun P. Monacuan, The Catholic School Journal, De- 
cember, 1947. 


NicHoLas Murray Burier. — Almost synonymous with Columbia Univer- 
sity was the name of the man who, in the early part of December, died at the 
age of 85 in the shadow of the great campus which he had built during the 
44 years of his presidency of the university. At the age of 28 he became 
Columbia’s youngest philosophy professor, and at 389 he was made president 
of the university, which position he held until two years ago. As student, pro- 
fessor, and president he was associated with Columbia for a period of 67 years. 

When Butler became president, Columbia had fewer than 4,000 students; 
today it has an enrollment of 30,000. As a fund raiser Butler brought more 
than’ $120,000,000 to the coffers of his university. He had established personal 
friendship with every President of the United States since Hayes, and among 
his acquaintances were the learned and the mighty the world over. In 1912 
he was Taft’s running mate for the Presidency, and eight years later he made 
his own but futile bid for the Republican nomination. He held degrees from 
38 universities, so that his honors and memberships covered four times as much 
space in Who’s Who as Frankin D. Roosevelt’s. Tributes poured in from all 
over the nation and the world as the funeral service for the president emeritus 
was held in St. Paul’s Chapel on the campus. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
FEDERAL AID 


With the close of the first session 
of the Eightieth Congress, attention 
was sharply focused on two of the 
many Federal aid bills proposed for 
consideration: S.472 and H. R. 2953. 
Although Federal aid for education 
did not come to floor debate, the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare reported out favorably 
S. 472, the Taft bill, and the standing 
Subcommittee on Education of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor approved H. R. 29538, the Mc- 
Cowen bill. 

The Taft bill would provide a 
minimum Federal allotment to each 
State of $5.00 per pupil, ages 5-17. 
It would aim at setting a national 
“floor” of $45 per pupil for current 
school expenditures. The exception 
in Section B of the original bill, which 
sought to exclude the wealthier States 
from receiving the benefits of the act 
by the application of an apportion- 
ment formula, was stricken out, and 
a flat grant to all States was added. 

The McCowen bill would provide 
a minimum Federal allotment to each 
State of $3 per pupil for all children, 
ages 5-17. It would aim at setting a 
national “floor” of $43 per pupil for 
current school expenditures. Al- 
though the McCowen bill was favor- 
ably reported by the subcommittee, 
the full House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor merely accepted the 
report and instructed the chairman 
of the committee to ask the governors 
of all the States about the financial 


needs within their respective borders. 
The results of Representative Hart- 
ley’s poll of the State governors for 
their view on Federal aid are not 
available at this writing. A survey 
conducted earlier this year showed 
20 governors in favor of Federal Aid, 
five opposed to it, and two noncom- 
mital.1 

The status of the pending bills car- 
ries over on the calendar into the 
second session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. With both House and Senate 
committees rather well agreed on the 
total expenditures and on the matter 
of making funds available to all the 
States, we may be sure that there will 
be a concerted attempt to secure pas- 
sage of a Federal aid bill. 


WHY NO FEDERAL AID BILL 
WAS PASSED AT THE LAST 
SESSION OF CONGRESS 


Quite likely answers to the ques- 
tion why no Federal aid bill was 
passed at the last session of Congress 
would vary quite as much as opinions 
on Federal aid itself. One check on 
the reasons given in Washington in- 
cludes the following items: 

1. The last Congressional session was 
determined to reduce federal expendi- 
tures, GOP leaders declined to create 


new federal services which would cost 
millions. 


2. Senator Taft, GOP policy maker 
and sponsor of a federal-aid-to-education 


1 The Education Digest, October, 1947, 
page 58. 


2 The Education Digest, September, 1947, 
page 54. 
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bill, did not work very vigorously to see 
his own measure through to approval. 
His lukewarm attitude was a tipoff to 
others not to “exert themselves” on behalf 
of aid to education. 


3. State legislatures rushed through 
many state-aid bills for their school sys- 
tem. In toto, the states appropriated 
much more than the $350,000,000 asked 
for in federal aid—and Congressmen 
knew it. 


4. The “educational lobby” failed to 
win over those Congressmen who still 
had doubts regarding the wisdom of fed- 
eral aid to education. The “lobby” failed 
to answer one key question of many on- 
the-fence Congressmen: “Why should the 
deficit-laden federal government give 
money to the states for their schools 
when all of them have comfortable 
balances in their treasuries? 


While other factors may have been 
important in retarding the passage 
of Federal aid legislation, there seems 
little reason to doubt that this list is 
substantially correct. Whether or not 
the statement regarding Senator Taft 
is fair is difficult to appraise. Cer- 
tainly his sponsorship of S.472 and 
his public utterances seem to show 
anything but a “lukewarm” attitude 
for Federal aid. The next session of 
Congress may reveal whether or not 
the opinion expressed is true. 


PUBLIC REACTIONS TO 
FEDERAL AID 


Anyone reading the reports of the 
hearings on Federal aid at the last 
session of Congress? and weighing 
the testimony for and against the bills 


3 Federal Aid to Education, Hearings Be- 
fore a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate, Eightieth Congress, First Session, 
600 pages. 
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would have to conclude that the bulk 
of the testimony was in favor of Fed- 
eral aid. Since the conclusion of the 
hearings opposition to Federal aid in 
general and to these bills in particular 
has become more articulate. 


Opposition in Congress. — Two Re- 
publican members of the House Sub- 
committee on Education, Rep. Max 
Schwabe of Missouri and Rep. Ralph 
Gwinn of New York, have indicated 
that they will oppose Federal aid in 
the next session of Congress. Rep. 
Schwabe quotes approvingly the re- 
marks of Merwin K. Hart, president 
of the National Economic Council, 
Inc., who opposes all the bills calling 
for Federal aid to education for five 
reasons:* 

1. They would, in his opinion, result 
in Federal control over education. 


2. They would add to the bureaucratic 
burdens of the people. 

3. Their cost would not only be high 
at the beginning, but would tend to in- 
crease almost indefinitely. 

4, American education is not nearly so 
good as it ought to be, considering the 
amount of money we spend on it. 

5. The passage of any of these bills 
would weaken the cause of individual 
enterprise and of the capitalist system, 
on which our whole economy is based. 
Rep. Gwinn, in discussing the impli- 
cations of Federal aid to education,” 
agrees that all is not well with Amer- 
ican education, but he questions that 
its ills can be cured by Federal aid. 
To Rep. Gwinn the issue is one of free 
government versus the absolute State. 


4 Proceedings and Debates of the 80th 
Congress, First Session, Friday, June 6, 
1947. 


5 Congressional Record, August 15, 1947. 
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Flaying the emphasis on conformity 
and conformism rather than on in- 
dividual and cultural independence, 
he quotes approvingly a statement 
made by Nicholas Murray Butler 
some years ago: 


There is not enough money in the 
United States, even if every dollar of it 
were expended on education, to produce, 
through Federal authority, or through 
what is naively called co-operation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
several States, educational results that 
would be at all comparable with those 
that have been already reached under 
the free and natural system that has 
grown up among us. 

Unless the school is both the work and 
pride of the community it serves, it is 
nothing. A school system that grows 
naturally in response to the needs and 
ambitions of a hundred thousand dif- 
ferent communities will be a_ better 
school system than any which can be 
imposed upon those localities by the aid 
of grants of public money from the 
Federal Treasury, accompanied by Fed- 
eral regulations, Federal inspections, 
Federal reports, and Federal uniform- 
ities.6 

This counterattack on Federal aid 
in the activities of the Eightieth Con- 
gress is of recent origin. When the 
current Federal aid bills are presented 
for debate, the opposition of these 
men will doubtless be felt. What 
strength this point of view will muster 
remains to be seen, but it has in the 
past effectively blocked Federal aid 
for education. 


Opposition Voiced by “Friends of 
the Public Schools.”—The organization 
“Friends of the Public Schools of 
America” has been in consistent op- 
position to any and all Federal aid. 
Both in their testimony before the 


6 Ibid., p. A 4428. 
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Senate subcommittee investigating the 
matter of Federal aid and in their 
monthly bulletin Friends of the Public 
Schools, members of this organization 
have given determined opposition to 
Federal aid. Although some of the 
arguments presented seem to be prej- 
udiced, there can be no disagreement 
with the following facts presented by 
this organization:* 

1. The U.S. Government is in debt 
258 billion dollars. 


2. The debt of all the states is about 
2% billion dollars. 


3. The U.S. owes 103 times as much 
as the states. 


The argument is then presented that 
since the Federal debt is so much 
greater than the debt of the States, 
the States are in a much better posi- 
tion than the Federal Government to 
provide additional support for edu- 
cation. 

It is also pointed out that the ten 
Southern States that under the 
amended provisions of S. 472 would 
receive over half of the contemplated 
appropriation of $300,000,000 had at 
the end of 1946 a balance in their 
treasuries of $806,414,000. It is 
argued that to force onto these States 
an unasked-for gift of $155,500,000 


seems preposterous. 


New National Church Group Planned 
to Insure Separation of Church and 
State. — A group of Protestant clergy- 
men and laymen met in Washington 
on October 14, 1947, to make prelim- 
inary plans for this organization.’ The 
group included Bishop William Scar- 


7 Friends of the Public Schools, October, 
1947. 


8 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 14, 
1947. 
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lett of the Episcopal Diocese of East- 
ern Missouri; Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, Methodist, of New York; Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Chicago 
religious editor; Dr. Louis D. New- 
ton, president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, Atlanta; Elmer E. 
Rogers, representing the Supreme 
Council of Scottish Rite, Washington, 
and Ellis H. Dana, representing the 
Wisconsin Council of Churches, 
Madison. According to Dr. J. M. 
Dawson of Washington, secretary of 
the group, the organization is inter- 
ested only in resisting any encroach- 
ment on the American doctrine of 
separation of Church and _ State, 
which they believe involves religious 
liberty. Items currently engaging 
this group’s attention include the bills, 
now pending in Congress and in 
State legislatures, that would use pub- 
lic funds for sectarian purposes. This 
group is sure to become articulate in 
the further consideration of Federal 
aid to education that involves any 
support for parochial schools. 


Protestant Leaders Seek Constitu- 
tional Amendment to Bar Federal Aid 
to Sectarian Schools. — A meeting of 
Protestant leaders from various sec- 
tions of the United States was held 
in Washington in May, 1947, for the 
purpose of forming an organization 
to seek the passage of the new Consti- 
tutional amendment introduced by 
Rep. Joseph Bryson. The amend- 
ment would prohibit Federal and 
State aid to educational institutions 
under sectarian control. The orga- 
nization will not be primarily reli- 
gious, but will include representatives 
of fraternal groups, civic organiza- 
tions, and even non-believers who are 
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anxious to keep Church and State 
separated to the last degree. Accord- 
ing to the sponsors, the organization 
will be backed strongly by the Bap- 
tists and by a large number of other 
Protestant and non-church groups. 


Lutheran Views. — Lutheran views 
on the subject of Federal aid vary 
quite as much as opinions in general. 
This was clearly evident in a panel 
discussion on the subject at the Edu- 
cational Conference held at Con- 
cordia College, River Forest, in July, 
1947. Of Lutheran publications, the 
St. Louis Lutheran is sharply critical 
of Federal aid for parochial schools.® 
In an editorial on “State Aid in the 
Light of Catholic Ambitions,” issue 
was taken with the policy adopted by 
Synod at Saginaw in 19441 and re- 
affirmed by Synod at the Centennial 
Convention," namely, that State aid 
for parochial schools is acceptable in 
matters pertaining to social services 
rendered by the State but unaccept- 
able when applied to the teaching 
program. The editorial argues Ro- 
man Catholics aim to make theirs the 
State Church of the United States. 
In support of this statement the edi- 
torial cites a prediction made by the 
late Monsignor John A. Ryan in his 
book Catholic Principles of Politics to 
the effect that when Catholicism 
comes to power in the United States, 
Protestants “may be permitted to 
worship in the privacy of their own 
homes, where they will not be an 
offense or a scandal against the faith- 


9 St. Louis Lutheran, issues of August 24 
and September 7, 1947. 


10 Proceedings, 1944. 
11 Proceedings, 1947. 
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ful. Error has not the same rights as 
truth.” The editorial further states: 
“Monsignor Ryan voiced the con- 
fidence that Protestants can do noth- 
ing to prevent Catholics from achiev- 
ing their ambition because Prot- 
estants believe in religious freedom. 
. . . And how is this conspiracy to 
establish the Roman Catholic Church 
as the state church of the United 
States to be activated? Through the 
opening wedge of state aid for paro- 
chial schools.” 

Over against what is termed “Cath- 
olic strategy,” the editorial voices the 
view that it would have been better 
for the Centennial Convention to go 
on record as advising Lutheran 
church schools to disassociate them- 
selves from State aid in every form. 

Reader reaction to this editorial, as 
presented in the following two issues 
of the St. Louis Lutheran, included 
four letters, three voicing approval of 
the editorial and one taking issue with 
both the editorial and the previous 
reader reactions. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion Reports to its Constituency on 
Federal Aid Gains.—In the Sep- 
tember, 1947, issue of the N.E.A. 
Journal, R. B. Marston, director of the 
Legislative-Federal Relations Division 
of the N.E.A., outlines the next 
steps in the drive for enactment of 
the Taft-McCowen program of Fed- 
eral aid for public schools.12_ “In the 
Senate, S. 472 must be allotted a time 
by the Rules Committee for floor de- 
bate and a vote. In the House, H. R. 
2953 must be favorably reported by 
the House Committee on Education 


12 Page 435. 
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and Labor. It will then go to the 
House Rules Committee, then to the 
floor for debate and a vote. In the 
event the two houses enact different 
bills, the two measures must be recon- 
ciled in conference. The act is then 
ready for the President’s signature.” 

As Mr. Marston points out, the 
legislative distance thus remaining to 
be traveled by Federal aid bills in the 
second session is long and arduous. 
He points to three potential obstacles 
in getting action on these Federal aid 
bills: 

1. Majority Party Policy. — Al- 
though the policy of the majority 
party is favorable in the Senate, top 
leaders in the House in a conference 
with representatives of some 40 na- 
tional organizations would not agree 
to enact a bill in 1947. 

2. Parochial School Issue. — This is 
a highly controversial issue. Disputes 
over this issue may prevent the pas- 
sage of any Federal aid bill. 

3. Request for the Opinions of 
Governors on Federal Aid. — Mr. 
Marston points out that this develop- 
ment may tend to obstruct the enact- 
ment of Federal aid legislation. 


SUMMARIZING THE PRESENT 
SITUATION ON FEDERAL AID 
AND FORMULATING AN 
OPINION ON THE MATTER 


There are earnest students of 
American education who believe that 
Federal aid is necessary and desir- 
able and should therefore be encour- 
aged. There are equally sincere 
leaders in education who see in Fed- 
eral aid a menace to education and 


to the country. With sharp differ- 
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ences of opinion prevalent among 
educational leaders, and among 
church groups and individuals as 
well, there will no doubt be disagree- 
ments from some individuals on any 
opinion expressed. There is nonethe- 
less the necessity of presenting views 
on this vital matter in order to assist 
in clarifying the issues for our Lu- 
theran Church. The following opin- 
ions are presented as the tentative 
conclusions of the author; nothing 
more. They are arrived at after con- 
siderable study of this matter. They 
are presented as a contribution to 
further thinking on this important 
problem. 

1. An objective examination of the 
national educational situation indi- 
cates that in many States children 
and youth are laboring under an edu- 
cational handicap. The reasons for 
this vary from State to State but in- 
clude inefficient administration, in- 
adequate tax programs, and an im- 
balance in the number of school-age 
children per 1,000 population. In ad- 
dition to these factors, however, the 
relatively low economic level of some 
States is one important reason for 
poor educational conditions. It may 
be argued that States should first ex- 
haust their own resources for helping 
themselves, before being supplied 
with funds by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is sound. It may be 
argued that these States should set 
up effective systems of administra- 
tion before any additional funds are 
provided by the Federal Government. 
This is sound. There still seems to 
be a need for making financial as- 


sistance available to some States so 
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that they can maintain adequate 
schools. 

As to the argument that the States 
most in need of additional funds for 
education have treasury surpluses 
double the grants in aid proposed for 
them, these surpluses would at most 
finance a temporary improvement. 
Quite likely these surpluses were ac- 
cumulated over a period of years. 
Using them solely for education would 
exhaust these funds in two years. 
More permanent ways should be 
found of providing adequate funds 
for education. Federal aid would 
provide such assistance. 


2. There are those who oppose 
Federal aid for education because 
they see in it an extension of our 
Federal bureaucracy. Certainly our 
Federal bureaucracy is much _ too 
large already, and economy-minded 
members of Congress are right in re- 
ducing expenditures wherever pos- 
sible. To insist that there can be no 
extension of worth-while Government 
services seems, however, an unjusti- 
fiable application of this principle. 

As to the size of the machinery to 
administer Federal aid, much de- 
pends on whether aid is to be granted 
to all of the States or only to the 
poorer States. If Federal aid is to 
be provided to education, it should 
be provided on the basis of need. 
This would involve perhaps half of 
our States. Including all States in 
the distribution of grants is a mere 
political maneuver. Federal aid 
should be granted on the basis of 
need. 

3. There are those who see in Fed- 
eral aid to education the real threat 
af Federal control. The bills stip- 
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ulate that there shall be no control of 
education by the Federal Govern- 
ment. There are individuals who in- 
sist that there must be Federal con- 
trol to avoid corruption, waste, and 
inefficiency. The bills do provide the 
fiscal controls necessary to see that 
the provisions of the measures are 
carried out. Those that argue that 
there is not even to be fiscal control 
are impractical, for no Government 
has a right to be profligate with its 
funds. To argue that such fiscal con- 
trol is control of education is invalid. 
There may indeed be individuals in 
the Department of Education that 
seek dictatorial powers. They can, 
however, be easily detected and 
thwarted by an alert citizenry. 

One feature of the current bills be- 
fore the Congress that is disturbing 
in connection with the possibility of 
Federal control is the attempt to get 
all of the States to share in the bene- 
fits of the bills. There is merit to the 
contention voiced in the November, 
1947, issue of the bulletin Friends of 
the Public Schools: “There is no con- 
ceivable reason for giving back of 
money to the richest states, that must 
pay what the poorer ones do not, ex- 
cept to embroil those states in the 
control plan by the leaders.” Now, 
it may be argued that the reason for 
this provision is simply this, that it 
is difficult to enact a bill which pro- 
vides funds for only one third of the 
States. To avoid even the possibility 
of the Department of Education’s at- 
tempting to exercise control over all 
schools in the United States, the pro- 
vision of aid to all of the States should 
be changed. 
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4. An important issue in the bills 
before the Congress is the matter of 
Federal aid to parochial schools. 
S. 472 in its original form contained 
the following provisions: 

No provision of this Act shall be con- 

strued to delimit a State in its definition 
of its program of public education: Pro- 
vided, That the funds paid to a State 
under this Act shall be expended only by 
public agencies and under public control, 
except that in any State in which funds 
derived from State or local revenues are 
disbursed to non-public education in- 
stitutions for expenditure for any of the 
purposes for which funds paid to such 
State under this Act may be expended, 
funds so paid to such State may be dis- 
bursed to and expended by such institu- 
tions for such purposes. . . 
Similar language is used in the Mc- 
Cowen bill. Both bills, therefore, 
provide for Federal aid to parochial 
schools. 

In its amended form, S. 472 pro- 
vides “that money spent for transpor- 
tation of public school pupils to and 
from school may be paid for trans- 
porting parochial school children 
providing the State passes a law to 
that effect.” 18 

This provision has aroused much 
controversy in connection with the 
bill. There are those who believe 
that this is a defection from the his- 
toric American position of separation 
of Church and State. Those who see 
dangers in this provision find it om- 
inous from the point of view that 
such concessions to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church would help them achieve 
their ambition to dominate America. 
Whether or not this would be the re- 


18 Bulletin, Friends of the Public Schools, 
November, 1947, p. 1. 
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sult may be open to argument, but 
we have at present many situations 
that call for efforts to resist en- 
croachment on the historic American 
position regarding the relations of 
Church and State, and these have oc- 
curred without Federal aid. There 
are numerous Raman Catholic schools 
operating as public schools, with 
their expenses paid for from the pub- 
lic treasury, without citizens in the 
States concerned seemingly being ex- 
cited about it. 

Redden and Ryan * report a study 
made in 1937 by Rev. J. T. Cronin 
and F. J. Donohue, entitled “Catholic 
Public Schools in the United States.” 
In 1937, they state, some 340 elemen- 
tary and secondary schools were re- 
ceiving substantial State or local sup- 
port while being operated to some 
extent under Catholic auspices. Reli- 
able data were received concerning 
140 of these schools distributed 
among 17 States. A few items will 
be selected from this report to de- 
scribe this arrangement: 

1. The main reasons given for this ar- 
rangement were: a. predominant Cath- 


olic community; b. recognition that a 
dual system of schools was uneconomical. 

2. The pupils in attendance were 
largely but not exclusively of the Cath- 
olic faith. 

3. Written contracts between pastor 
and school authorities as to property ar- 
rangements were few; unwritten agree- 
ments commonly existed. 

4. Eighty-eight per cent of the schools 
were subject to inspection and super- 
vision by State departments of education; 
local authorities inspected 86 per cent of 
the schools. Diocesan officials inspected 


14 Redden, John D. and Ryan, Francis A. 
A Catholic Philosophy of Education, pp. 131 
to 134. 
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or supervised 58 per cent of the schools, 
while supervisors from religious orders 
supervised 84 per cent of the schools. 


5. Formal religious instruction was 
provided in all Catholic public schools. 


6. The school day was opened either 
by attendance at Mass or common prayer 
in all but two per cent of the schools. 


7. The opinion was expressed that in 
80 per cent of the situations Catholic 
schools would not be possible without 
public assistance. 

Here is definite support for the 
instructional program of church 
schools. It is being given, according 
to this report, without protest in 
seventeen States. In comparison with 
the complacency with which this situ- 
ation is tolerated the furore that is 
raised over the matter of bus trans- 
portation seems odd indeed. 

The first amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States begins: 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of... .” According to the Constitu- 
tion utilizing public funds for sec- 
tarian purposes is illegal. This per- 
tains certainly to the instructional 
part of the program in church schools. 
Insisting upon this principle for the 
entire range of human affairs is, how- 
ever, difficult, if not impossible. 
Police protection and fire protection 
are available to all citizens of the 
community. Library service is also 
available to all citizens and is fre- 
quently offered to children through 
the schools — public schools and paro- 
chial schools. No objection has been 
voiced to these services rendered to 
pupils attending parochial schools as 
well as those attending public schools. 
In matters pertaining to public health 
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there similarly seems to be no valid 
reason for denying to pupils attending 
parochial schools the service of doc- 
tors and nurses that serve children 
enrolled in the public school. This 
has been called, however, a depar- 
ture from our historic separation of 
Church and State. In the August, 
1947, issue of the Bulletin, Friends of 
the Public Schools, we read the fol- 
lowing: “Use will be had of the pub- 
lic school nurses in Methuen’s (Mass. ) 
three parochial schools, town offi- 
cials declare. The Massachusetts 
Civil Liberties Union asserts that use 
of the public school nurses in paro- 
chial schools violates the State’s Con- 
stitution’s guarantee of the separation 
of State and Church.” Church and 
State should indeed be separate, but 
this statement seems to be an illogical 
application of the principle. 

The matter of bus transportation 
presents a similar problem. If no bus 
transportation is needed in a com- 
munity by either public school or 
parochial school children, there is no 
need for legislation to provide for 
such transportation. If, however, be- 
cause of distance or sparsely settled 
communities it becomes necessary to 
provide bus transportation for public 
school children, there seems to be no 
valid reason for excluding parochial 
school pupils from this service. There 
may, of course, be other circum- 
stances not apparent in this simple 
analysis of the situation, for example, 
the length of ride to which parochial 
school pupils may be entitled or spe- 
cial difficulties in maintaining a 
schedule for two types of schools. 
Attempting to meet these needs, how- 
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ever, does not violate the First 
Amendment. 

It seems clear that no financial as- 
sistance should be given to any 
Church group for instructional pur- 
poses. It seems equally clear that 
the members of the various churches 
have equal rights with other citizens 
so far as social service legislation is 
concerned. Let us insist that not one 
penny of public funds be used for the 
support of a sectarian instructional 
program. Let us, at the same time, 
not confuse bus transportation, health 
service, and other social service proj- 
ects with the instructional program. 

5. Meeting the Catholic Issue. — 
The Catholic Church has been alert 
and aggressive to secure tax moneys 
for its system of schools. Some of its 
activities in this connection may be 
legitimate, but Protestants are entitled 
to a clarification of Roman Catholic 
aims and objectives in connection 
with Federal aid. The recent inci- 
dent in North College Hill, the suburb 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, where the entire 
parochial school and its teaching staff 
of eight nuns was unloaded on the 
public treasury for its entire support, 
has aroused the entire country. Sim- 
ilar situations obtain in seventeen 
States, but they have gone unchal- 
lenged. Protestants must be alert to 
such attempts to establish precedents 
that violate the spirit of our Consti- 
tution. 

As to the statements of Monsignor 
Ryan and other Catholic leaders, our 
Congressional committees might well 
be urged to draw in witnesses from 
the Catholic Church and to confront 
them with these statements. Pub- 
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licity must be given to such state- 
ments, and they must be brought out 
in the open and discussed. Was the 
North College Hill episode an isolated 
instance or is that to represent Cath- 
olic strategy? Is Monsignor Ryan the 
spokesman for the Catholic Church 
or is he expressing his own opinions? 
Is Archbishop Cushing stating the 
official Catholic view of American 
Catholics when in a speech before the 
Holy Name convention at Boston ™ 
he flatly repudiated the Papal Encyc- 
licals and said that he and 25,000,000 
Catholics of the United States 

1. Favor separation of Church and 
State in the United States. 


2. Would not, if they could, alter the 
United States Constitution. 


3. Seek and desire no special priv- 
ileges. 
Airing these matters will permit more 
intelligent consideration of the various 
measures. 


15 Protestant Voice, November 14, 1947. 
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WHAT POSITION SHALL 
LUTHERANS TAKE ON THE 
ISSUE OF FEDERAL AID FOR 
EDUCATIONP 


With reference to the bills now be- 
fore the Congress, Lutherans may 
well oppose the granting of Federal 
aid to all of the States on the basis 
that it sets political expediency above 
sound principle. If Federal aid is 
needed, it should be provided on the 
basis of need. So far as the matter 
of Federal aid for parochial schools 
is concerned, the position adopted by 
Synod in 1944, and re-affirmed in 
1947, offers sound guidance. The 
Church can accept the social service 
aspects of the State’s school program 
and may even be within its rights in 
demanding such services. The use 
of tax moneys for the support of the 
teaching program in Church schools 
should be opposed, however, because 
such support is contrary to the First 
Amendment of the Constitution. 


TrieD TO BAN Carou SINGING IN SCHOOL. -- Protests by Catholics and Prot- 
estants greeted the order issued this week (Christmas week) by a district super- 
intendent of schools banning “carol singing” and “religious symbols” in the 
Brooklyn schools under his jurisdiction. As a side issue, anti-Semitism was 
fanned into flame. A Knights of Columbus leader called the order an “insult 
to all Christians,” and the Civic and Moral Affairs Commission of the Brooklyn 
division of the Protestant Council termed it an “anti-religious act.” Whereupon 
the mayor called the president of the Board of Education for a conference on 
the matter. William E. Jansen, superintendent of schools, immediately sent 
out an order calling for “Christmas as usual” in all the schools. Many Prot- 
estant and Catholic leaders, however, stood out for a complete revocation of 
the original directive, so that no precedent should be established. — The Chris- 
tian Century, Dec. 24, 1947. 


Ture Love or TEACHER AND Cuixp. — The good teacher is always an en- 
thusiast, always a believer. No teacher ever taught well who was without 
enthusiasm and love. No child was ever taught by an unloved teacher. 
Information may be poured into him, but only the beloved teaches. The child 
reads the teachers heart better than his mind. To the child there is no 
neutrality in the heart. There is no neutrality in those who teach for Christ. 
They are for the child because they believe in Him and love Him. — Rev. 
Joun P. Monacuan, The Catholic School Journal, December, 1947. 


The Effective Use of Filmstrips 


ArTuurR C. Repp 


One of the newer visual aids which 
has entered the classroom in the past 
decade or earlier is the filmstrip,* 
grown popular because of the wider 
use of the 35 mm. camera by amateur 
and professional photographers. Like 
other sensory aids, it has suffered 
abuse by misuse chiefly because visual 
programs are being adopted without 
preliminary study and because some 
still have the conviction “that posses- 
sion of equipment constitutes a visual 
program.” 

The use of the filmstrip together 
with other visual aids should be based 
on conclusive evidence that can be 
justified on the basis of objective 
findings. Congregations are being 
asked to invest sizable sums of money 
in equipment and rentals for film, and 
such action should be supported by 
evidence to justify it. Education has 
justly been accused of following new 
roads simply because they are new, 
regardless whether they lead to ac- 
ceptable goals or not. Many suspect 
that the present trend to use more 
and more expensive visual aids is 
another fantasy. Others have blindly 
used them without asking whether 
they can do the job for which they are 
being employed or whether some 
other media might be more effective. 

Fortunately many studies of the 
sensory tools have been made, and 


1 The filmstrip is variously called strip 
film, filmstrip, stripfilm, slide film, film- 
slide or by the trade name of the Society 
for Visual Education, “Picturol.” The film- 
strip is a continuous series of pictures or 
frames printed on 85 mm. film. 


many more are being conducted. The 
extensive use of visual aids by the 
military under the direction of na- 
tional educators has stacked the ev- 
idence quite high in favor of many of 
the common visual aids, including the 
filmstrip. Controlled experiments 
have proven rather conclusively that 
the use of projected pictures is jus- 
tified, provided that their use follows 
a pattern consistent with sound prin- 
ciples of education. 


Some Advantages of the Filmstrip 


What are some of the advantages 
enjoyed by the filmstrip? Its peculiar 
values may be divided into categories, 
one in the field of teaching and the 
other in the field of administration. 
Considering them in that order, the 
foremost advantage of the filmstrip 
is that it is a series of pictures or- 
ganized around a central theme. The 
filmstrip is produced on the basis of 
a carefully written script, and each 
picture has been chosen for the part 
it contributes to the theme. This 
saves time for the busy classroom 
teacher who usually cannot go through 
a large collection of slides to choose 
the pictures suitable for the unit. 
In such cases the teacher frequently 
finds that there are still some gaps 
for which no slides are available or 
that some of them are only useful 
in an indirect way. To the degree 
that the slides are not pointed to the 
unit or are not available, to that 
degree the slides are not as effective 
for classroom purposes. 
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Because the filmstrip is organized 
around a fixed topic, it is easier for 
the producer to supply the teacher 
with a guide for teaching the unit. 
This guide can include additional in- 
formation on the unit, point out the 
particular relationships of the pictures 
to the theme, and suggest related 
activities and sources. Even where 
no such general guide is included, the 
teacher can readily prepare one which 
will serve as a basis for future use, 
since the topic is a unit and readily 
lends itself to teaching. To a certain 
extent the teacher can, of course, also 
prepare his own guide with slides, if 
they are all available at the time he 
proposes to use them. If only some 
of them are available, he must edit 
his script to take care of the gaps or 
discard the slides entirely for that 
particular lesson. 

Since the teacher supplies the in- 
formation and the questions to ac- 
company the filmstrip, he can edit 
his vocabulary to suit the particular 
teaching situation. When he uses a 
sound movie, he may find that much 
of the talking which accompanies the 
picture is not suitable for the level he 
is teaching. If it is suitable, then he 
is limited in its use to a very narrow 
group of children. The filmstrip is 
adaptable as to vocabulary depending 
upon the teaching skill of the teacher. 
The vocabulary difficulties which the 
captions and title may present can be 
explained as they are met, either be- 
fore the showing or during the pres- 
entation. The teacher does not have 
to compete with the sound mechanism 
of the film. He is the master of the 
situation throughout the unit. 

This suggests another advantage in 
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which the filmstrip excels. It pre- 
sents the pictures as long as they are 
needed. The teacher is in constant 
control and can vary the pace to suit 
the class. Teaching with the filmstrip 
keeps the situation flexible, allowing 
prolonged study and detailed discus- 
sion dictated only by the needs of the 
pupils. Should one of the pictures 
bring up a question about a previous 
picture, the teacher can readily turn 
back to any previous frame. In this 
the filmstrip far excels the movie, 
which is rigid in its organization and 
pace. Even the slides are awkward 
when the teacher wants to turn back 
to an earlier slide. He must find it 
in the box in the semidarkened room. 

The variations in pace which are 
possible with the filmstrip make it 
adaptable to the individual differences 
within the class. All children do not 
see, hear, and assimilate at the same 
rate. The sensory aid used should 
therefore be as flexible as possible. 
The filmstrip projector is adaptable in 
a room where other children are 
studying, because it is a silent projec- 
tor and does not disturb other groups. 
It can be used in one area of the room 
without darkening the entire room, 
leaving the remainder in a normal 
study condition.2 Since good teach- 
ing, particularly in the lower grades, 
demands that the class be divided into 
ability or interest groups, the visual 
tools should be adaptable for such 
situations. Here the filmstrip excels 
most other aids. 

Since the filmstrip allows the 
teacher to stop at any point as long 


2 Buckley, M. T., “The Use of Filmstrips 
in Washington County, Wisconsin,” Visual 
Review, 1946, p. 26. 
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as he wishes, it is obvious that this 
tool excels in providing socialized 
recitation situations through contin- 
uous active participation of the class. 
In discussing methods of using the 
filmstrip in a subsequent section this 
point will be developed at length. 
Because the filmstrip encourages class 
participation, some of the textbook 
publishers are now planning a cor- 
related program and will build par- 
ticipation directly into the films.’ 

The filmstrip has some advantages 
and specific values in the field of 
classroom administration which make 
it a preferred tool for the elementary 
teacher. One of the outstanding val- 
ues is that in comparison with other 
aids it is economical. The average 
black and white filmstrip may be 
purchased for approximately two dol- 
lars, and color filmstrips average seven 
dollars. Where the slide and the 
filmstrip enjoy the same advantages, 
the teacher can purchase many more 
of the the latter for the same amount 
of money. 

Because the filmstrip is relatively 
economical and is purchased rather 
than rented, it is available when 
needed. It is not necessary to book 
filmstrips weeks in advance only to 
find that it is not available or that 
it arrived too late for a preview to 
allow the teacher to prepare himself 
for a good classroom presentation. 

Again, the filmstrip can be used in 
the classroom and does not necessitate 
getting the entire class to assemble 
in an auditorium which may or may 
not be designed for the use of sensory 
aids. Sound movies usually disturb 


3 Visual Review, 1946, p. 34 f. 
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other classes, and few classrooms are 
suitable for showing films. On the 
other hand, practically every class- 
room can be adjusted for the filmstrip. 
Because the class does not have to 
reassemble in an auditorium, the film- 
strip showing is quickly recognized 
as a learning activity rather than an 
interlude of entertainment. Children 
engaged in other study activities are 
not attracted to the showing, since 
there is no “glamorizing” involved. 
The fact that the filmstrip can be used 
so frequently without much ado, the 
distracting entertainment factor which 
may still linger soon wears off. 

Some of the minor administrative 
advantages which might still be men- 
tioned are: (1) the ease with which 
the projector is set up and operated, 
(2) the small space required in 
storing the material, (3) and the ease 
with which classroom interruptions 
caused by classroom interferences 
can be taken care of without breaking 
the continuity of the visual lesson. 

Perhaps some questions are begin- 
ning to take form by this time. Which 
is the more effective visual aid? Or, 
more specifically, is the filmstrip a 
better tool than the movie? Because 
the market in general is supplied with 
better slides than filmstrips for use in 
telling the Bible stories, the latter 
have the advantage. The Ten Com- 
mandments — Visualized is putting 
the filmstrip far out in front in the 
teaching of the Catechism. When 
motion and sound are not needed, 
the filmstrip is as good or better than 
the movie. But where these are 
essential to a good teaching job, the 
movie is the preferred tool. Where 
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motion is needed especially to depict 
complex movements or the operation 
of a machine, the movie has the ad- 
vantage. The filmstrip 
is good for reaching the mind and the 
comprehension. It has less power to 
reach the will and the feeling. It is not 
the medium to use where the principal 
objective is motivation. In seeing a film- 
strip one is able to maintain his objec- 
tivity, knowing all the while that he is 
looking at pictures and not beholding 
reality itself. This is another way of say- 
ing that filmstrip has all the power of 
projected still pictures. It has none of 
the power of projected moving pictures.* 

In addition to the element of motion 
and sound which gives the movie 
some peculiar advantages, it must be 
pointed out that at times it may be 
preferred when used as an introduc- 
tion to the subject, presenting, as it 
does, the complete story, enabling the 
student to appreciate the over-all view 
and the inner relationship of each 
part of the lesson to the whole.’ In 
presenting this point MacKay adds: 

However, the movement is oftentimes 
too rapid to enable the student to as- 
similate the detail. Here the filmstrip 
enters. The still pictures can be projected 
until both students and teachers are 
satisfied the understanding is complete. 
The slower pupil is able to review the 
whole lesson at leisure while the teacher 
carries on with other details. The bright 
student can continue at a pace equivalent 
to his ability.® 

It should be emphasized that with 
smaller children the movie is not 
effective because his mind is not 


4 William S. Hockman, Projected Visual 
Aids in the Church, p. 28. 

5 MacKay, S. A., “Education on the 
March,” Visual Review, 1945, p. 11. 
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mature enough to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of the details in motion. 
Movies do not make a clear enough 
impression upon his mind for the 
subject matter to be retained.’ 

This matter of details is an impor- 
tant factor to consider. Often the 
small child is so confused with the 
many items in a movie that he does 
not know what to look at and con- 
sequently loses out on the important 
facts intended by the teacher. A well- 
edited filmstrip can omit the unnec- 
essary details much more readily than 
the movie, which requires large dis- 
tribution to meet the cost of pro- 
duction. 

A few of the real and potential 
weaknesses of the filmstrip should be 
mentioned. Together with all pro- 
jected pictures, the filmstrip is a 
handicap in such classes where it is 
necessary to take notes. In small 
groups the room does not have to be 
darkened entirely and some notetak- 
ing is possible. Where the group is 
large, it is necessary to darken the 
room considerably so that all children 
can see equally well. In such cases 
notetaking is practically impossible. 
Though not quite the case where 
black and white pictures are shown, 
it is true in the case of color pictures. 

Another factor to be borne in mind 
in the use of the filmstrip is that 
teachers generally lack the necessary 
training. This has been the general 
opinion and was particularly noted by 
Florence Rush in her survey of visual 
education in the elementary schools of 


7 Fenton, Belle B., “Slides and Films in 
Correlation,’ The Educational Screen, 17:8, 
March, 1938, p. 81. 
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St. Louis County.’ It should be ex- 
pected that this weakness will lessen 
as in-service training is offered. 

A more serious weakness of the 
filmstrip as well as the slide is that 
children have not been taught to read 
pictures. ‘They simply look at the il- 
lustration without knowing the pur- 
pose of the picture and the relation- 
ships intended. The next section will 
dwell somewhat more on this factor. 

Up to the present, filmstrips are 
handicapped in the use of color. The 
emulsions used are not durable 
enough to withstand the usual class- 
room use without scratches. This 
may be remedied in the future with 
harder emulsions. Even the present 
color values leave much to be desired. 

The weakness peculiar to the film- 
strip is the fact that the pictures are 
tied together and to that extent are 
less flexible than slides. However, as 
has already been mentioned, this is 
offset by the fact that they are tied 
together around a fixed topic and thus 
simplify matters for the teacher. 
Since filmstrips cost less than one 
sixth the price of slides, this advantage 
is again taken care of by the fact that 
more filmstrips can be purchased for 
the same amount of money, allowing 
a wider range of topics for the school 
in its small budget. 

From the above it is quite obvious 
that the filmstrip is an important tool 
in its own right for every elementary 
teacher. It enjoys practically all the 
advantages of the flat picture and the 
slide and in addition has values which 


8 McKown, Harry C., and Roberts, Al- 
vin B., Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction, 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1940, p. 44. 
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none of these enjoy. In comparison 
with the movie, the filmstrip can do 
many of the tasks as well, if not better, 
and perform them more economically 
in time and money. However, it can- 
not be expected to be as good as the 
movie where sound and motion are 
necessary and where the principal 
objective is to reach the emotions. 


Criteria of a Good Filmstrip 


It is important that the instructor 
give some consideration to the criteria 
of a good filmstrip. Only when the 
filmstrip as a whole and the individual 
frames within it are good, can the 
teacher expect to attain the values 
inherent in it. Unfortunately the 
market is flooded with filmstrips of 
inferior quality, because they are 
riding a crest of popularity and are 
being used indiscriminately by a 
large number of teachers. The latter 
hear about their effectiveness and con- 
clude that they have almost magical 
powers simply because they are visual 
aids and because they are filmstrips. 

Before a filmstrip is purchased, 
those in charge must have certain 
rigid criteria to which they will sub- 
ject it. It is regretted that by the 
very nature of the filmstrip, producers 
are reluctant to allow previews for 
fear that the preview is merely a ruse 
for free use. It is hoped that in the 
future some of these obstacles can be 
removed to allow more judicious pur- 
chasing. The teacher must also have 
certain standards before he chooses 
a particular filmstrip, because what 
may be excellent under one situation 
may be poor or mediocre under 
another. For the teacher who makes 
his own strip, it is of added impor- 
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tance that he has well-defined norms 
according to which he plans and edits 
his classroom production. 

In setting up standards for judging 
still pictures, Dale asked the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. Will it help me achieve my teaching 
purpose? 

2. Does the picture give a generally 
true impression? 


3. Is this a good picture technically 
and artistically? 

4. Will the picture stimulate the 
imagination? 

5. Will the picture add to the pupil’s 
fund of knowledge? 

6. Does the picture give an accurate 
impression of the relative size of the 
object? 

7. Does the picture have the proper 
amount of detail? 

8. Does the picture focus attention 
upon one main idea? ® 
Schreiber and Calvert suggest the fol- 
lowing criteria for the filmstrip: 
photographic quality, representative- 
ness, relationship to unit objectives, 
logical continuity of scenes, and vo- 
cabulary content of titles.1° 


These two observations suggest a 
framework around which a number of 
valid criteria can be set up to guide 
the administrator and the classroom 
teacher in the choice of the filmstrip. 
Certainly one of the first criteria which 
suggests itself is relevancy. The pic- 
tures should pertain to and contribute 
meaningful content to the lesson un- 


9 Dale, Edgar, Audio-Visual Methods in 
Teaching, New York, The Dryden Press, 
1946, pp. 228-231. 

10 Schreiber, Robert E., and Calvert, 
Leonard, Building an Audio-Visual Program, 
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der consideration. If part of the film 
does not concern itself with the lesson, 
it should be omitted, and only that 
portion should be projected which 
has direct bearing on the material 
under discussion. This observation 
may seem trite until one considers 
how frequently the movie is abused in 
this manner. 

A second consideration is the grade 
level of the filmstrip. This requires 
more discrimination and for conven- 
ience may be considered from three 
angles. First of these is that the pic- 
tures in general should fit the level 
of the individual or the class. As 
Hoban and his co-authors point out, 
“A picture of the Theseum may not 
mean much to a primary group, and, 
in turn, the Gingerbread House might 
not be much appreciated in advanced 
classes.” 4 

The second angle is the simplicity 
of design. Simple pictures are best 
for teaching purposes. If the frame 
is cluttered up with many details, the 
younger children in particular will 
be at a loss to grasp the idea behind 
the picture. On the other hand, the 
picture must have sufficient details 
to bring out the chief idea. Each 
frame should have one central idea 
and bring home that one idea clearly 
and simply if it is to fulfill its purpose. 

This raises the interesting question 
whether drawings are to be preferred 
to photos. Since the artist can con- 
trol the simplicity better than the 
camera, which records everything it 


11 Hoban, Charles F., Hoban, Charles 
F., Jr., and Zisman, Samuel B., Visualizing 
the Curriculum, New York, The Cordon 
Co., 1937, p. 192. 
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sees, there are many who believe that 
drawings are to be preferred, espe- 
cially for younger children. Arthur 
C. Selke makes an interesting case 
when he sets forth the following good 
points of drawing: 

1. Proper emphasis. When necessary 
to focus on the important part to teach 
effectively. In drawing, proper emphasis 
may be shown in various ways (shadow, 
color). 

2. Encourages imitation. The camera’s 
art does not reveal to the child the tricks 
of representation — essential lines and 
shadings. 

3. Stimulates imagination. Leaves 
something to suggestion and imagination. 


4. Stimulates motion. Artists can sym- 
bolize motion better on a canvas than 
can the photographer. 


To make photos more effective, he 
suggests that the photographer do 
not include many things (simplicity ) 
and that he emphasize by shade or 
color.!? 

A third angle to consider when 
judging the grade level is the vocab- 
ulary content of the titles and the 
captions. Though the manner in 
which the filmstrip is used will allow 
some variations of difficulty, there is 
a limit which should always be kept 
in mind by the teacher. 

A third criterion for judging the 
filmstrip should be its representative- 
ness. This, too, includes a number 
of factors. The picture is to be “slice 
of life,” but it is to represent what 
it purports to represent. It is a partial 
substitute for the concrete material 
and must therefore be representative 
of what it shows. Hence the teacher 


12 Selke, Arthur C., “Photos or Drawings,” 
The School Executive, 59:2. October, 1939, 
page 39. 
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will ask whether the picture is truth- 
ful. Are the facts recorded accurately, 
free from distortion or illusion?!* 
One can well imagine how prejudices 
could be built up through pictures 
which are not truthful or represen- 
tative. Distorted pictures of foreign 
people have been created through 
illustrations which are exceptional 
rather than the usual. Most people 
believe that all citizens of Holland 
wear wooden shoes, not because they 
do, but because the Dutch are usually 
shown that way. 

Is the picture up-to-date? If not, 
is it clear from the lesson that it is 
obsolete? 

In setting forth standards for select- 
ing pictures for use in geography, 
Zoe A. Thralls summarizes them un- 
der the following heads: 

1. Their geographic quality; 

2. Their contribution to an _ under- 


standing of the major relationships de- 
veloped at a specific teaching level; 


3. The maintenance of a proper bal- 
ance so that children will not secure a 
one-sided view of man’s adjustment in a 
specific region; 

4. The inclusion of key items, natural 
or cultural, characteristic of a given re- 
gion or activity.14 

A fourth consideration important 
for some types of pictures is that they 
contain something familiar. This is 
merely an extension of the principle 
that we build the unknown upon the 
known. If the entire picture is un- 
familiar, the children will become 


puzzled and lose interest if they can- 


18 Hoban et al., op. cit., p. 160. 


14 Thralls, Zoe A., “The Selection and 
Use of Pictures,” The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 21:8. Novem- 
ber, 1932, p. 248. 
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not identify it or find something famil- 
iar in it. If we want to impress the 
children with the size of something, 
they must be able to recognize some- 
thing in the picture with which they 
can compare it. 

Does the picture enrich the pupils? 
The pictures should not merely illus- 
trate what is perhaps already known 
through other media, but it should 
add to the fund of knowledge. If it 
has power to stimulate the imagina- 
tion and lead to further study, to 
creative work or to worth-while dis- 
cussions, it will add to the general 
fund of knowledge and generally en- 
rich the lives of the children. If it 
helps to eradicate prejudices, change 
for better habits and attitudes, the 
picture serves well toward the general 
enrichment of society. 

In choosing a filmstrip particular 
care must be taken to note whether 
the frames have logical continuity. 
They must follow an inner relation- 
ship and logically develop the central 
unit for which they have supposedly 
been designed. A filmstrip is not 
simply a collection of pictures on the 
same general subject, though one 
might be led to believe this if one 
were to judge some of the mediocre 
samples on the market. 

Perhaps associated with this point 
is the length of the filmstrip. Many 
filmstrips are much too long for a 
single lesson. This need not deter the 
teacher from using the strip, but it 
should not make him feel obligated 
to use all of them simply because they 
are there. Usually too many pictures 
are shown, resulting in a very hazy 
concept in the mind of the children. 
It is better to use the longer filmstrip 
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several days than to try to give the 
class the entire dose at one time. 
However, if a portion is chosen, this 
section, too, must be a logical subunit 
and not merely an irrelevant number 
of pictures which might cause mental 
indigestion in them to whom they 
are shown. 

Finally, the teacher must be con- 
cerned with the photographic quality 
of the filmstrip. What are its tech- 
nical and artistic qualities? Are the 
lines sharp, especially in the shadows? 
Do the main facts stand out from 
the mass of details? Are the frames 
free from blemishes, smears, scratches, 
blurs? Colored filmstrips suffer espe- 
cially from scratches and should be 
handled with greater care. Since the 
emulsion is more sensitive than the 
black and white pictures, care should 
be taken in winding colored filmstrips. 

Does the picture give the impression 
that is was posed? “Posed pictures 
are deadly. Whenever action is 
natural to the subject, it should be 
indicated. People and animals should 
be shown in performance at work or 
at play.” 

In considering the composition of 
the picture the teacher should bear 
in mind that photographs should con- 
tain some of the elements of the 
dramatic. “Simplicity of composition, 
ease of visual perception and mental 
understanding, concentration of sub- 
ject, effectiveness of the ‘angle,’ values 
of light and color, are the true reflec- 
tions of the experiences that the pic- 
ture repeats, and they will have vita] 
bearing on its power of instruction.” '° 


15 Hoban et al., op. cit., p. 192. 
16 [bid. 
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Perhaps it is necessary to mention 
the fact that though the filmstrip 
might pass all or most of these criteria 
when the teacher selects it for in- 
structional purposes, the children 
must still be taught to read the pic- 
tures properly in order to obtain all 
that is contained in them. Dale 
points out that it is wrong to conclude 
that because pictures are understood 
they are therefore read properly. 
He indicates that pictures can be read 
on any or all of three levels: enumera- 
tion, description, and interpretation.” 


G. T. Buswell makes some observa- 
tions in speaking of paintings which 
are valuable in considering how pic- 
tures should be looked at and what 
teachers can do to encourage worth- 
while use of pictures: 


Two general inferences in regard to 
teaching children may be drawn from 
the study of eye movements. First, the 
teacher must expect that in studying a 
new picture the pattern of perception at 
first will resemble that of a general sur- 
vey of the picture as a whole. Without 
some direction or teaching, this general 
survey is likely to be so satisfying to the 
pupil that he will make no further at- 
tempt to study the picture and will be 
satisfied to say that he has seen that 
picture. There is little evidence that any 
real taste for art follows this type of 
superficial looking at pictures. 


A second inference to be drawn is that 


1T Dale, op. cit., p. 282. 
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if the child’s attention can be centered 
sufficiently on certain aspects of the pic- 
ture to induce him to examine those parts 
in detail, there may result an interest in 
the picture which will become so com- 
pelling that the child will study that pic- 
ture until he can call it really his own.'® 

Zoe A. Thralls, writing on the 
“Selection and Use of Pictures,” em- 
phasizes the importance of pointing 
out the relationships in the pictures 
so that a child, when using them 
in social studies, for instance, will 
really understand the significance in- 
tended.1® This involves three abil- 
ities: “(1) The ability to recognize 
the significant natural items in the 
picture, (2) the ability to recognize 
the significant cultural items, (3) the 
ability to recognize the relationships 
between the two.” This third is im- 
portant for geography.”° 

In summary, the criteria of a good 
filmstrip should include the  fol- 
lowing standards: (1) relevancy, 
(2) grade level, (3) representative- 
ness, (4) some familiar content, 
(5) enrichment of the pupil, (6) log- 
ical “continuity, (7) photographic 
quality. (To be concluded) 


18 Buswell, G.T., “Learning to Look at 
Pictures,” Progressive Education, 13:6. Oc- 
tober, 1946, p. 422. 


19 Thralls, op. cit., p. 247 f. 
20 Thralls, op. cit., p. 248. 


WeLt Saw. — “The purposes of the church choir are 1) to lead the con- 
gregation in the active worship of God in singing the liturgical responses and 
hymns; 2) to inspire the worshipers through a beautiful presentation of the 


Word of God in song.” 


“Tf a singer of average vocal ability desires to join your choir, the only re- 
quirement should be his willingness to attend at least four out of five re- 
hearsals.” — The Choirmaster’s Workbook. 


Enrollment Trends in Academies, Ninth Grades, 
and High Schools 


A. Kurt Grams 


Envious of the progress made by 
another church body in its school 
system? Yes, in a proper sense, for 
it is evident that a far-reaching pro- 
gram, such as that maintained by the 
Roman Catholics, is of paramount im- 
portance to produce leaders in all 
walks of life. To develop this state- 
ment beyond a passing generalization, 
the writer calls attention to the news 
release of the Right Rev. Msgr. Daniel 
F. Cunningham, superintendent of 
the Catholic schools in the archdiocese 
of Chicago. The clergyman in his 
remarks to the Chicago Sun, Sep- 
tember 2, 1947, indicated that eight 
colleges, 92 high schools, and 403 
grade schools were maintained by his 
church in the Chicago area. Note 
the emphasis of Catholic education 
for 210,000 Catholics at all levels. 
For one major city the Catholics sup- 
port ten times as many high schools 
as isolated groups of Synodical Con- 
ference Lutherans maintain through- 
out the United States. Even after 
adjustments for differences in enroll- 
ment are made, the Catholic Church 
still excels any efforts on our part in 
secondary education by a wide mar- 
gin. Nevertheless, the junior high and 
high school movement in our circles 
does present a sincere attempt to meet 
the “challenge of the second century.” 
And until such an enlightened day 
arrives in which the Synodical Con- 
ference takes full cognizance of the 
import of secondary education, it 
will be necessary to cite the facts and 
laud the yeomenlike efforts of isolated 
groups. Furthermore, in fairness to 


measures providing for general edu- 
cation at synodical academies, every 
credit should be given to the leaders 
in our Lutheran Church who are at- 
tempting to grant some educational 
opportunities to the laity in our pre- 
paratory schools. The following mate- 
rial is an attempt to present a fairly 
accurate account of the enrollment 
trends and related factors in acad- 
emies, ninth grades, and high schools. 


ENROLLMENT FACTORS 


In a study of the students attending 
the preparatory schools a distinction 
should be drawn between those who 
have already declared their intention 
of serving the Church and those who 
are being guided in choosing the min- 
isterial office or the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The preparatory group has remained 
quite static over a period of years, 
with totals numbering 1,418, 1,460, 
and 1,430 for the preceding two 
school years and the current school 
year. When considered individually, 
the Missouri and Wisconsin groups 
show similar tendencies. Nowhere is 
there a marked increase in prepar- 
atory students. Seemingly the schools 
have an adequate supply, or physical 
conditions eliminate the possibilities 
of an increased enrollment. As to 
general students, a similar situation 
prevails, for the totals of 759, 947, 
and 933 show a leveling tendency. 
However, if these totals are analyzed 
as to constituent groups, then the in- 
crease in Missouri Synod general 
students becomes noticeable. In the 
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TaBLe I 
ENROLLMENT IN LUTHERAN ACADEMIES 


1945—1946 1946—1947 1947—1948 
Schools Preparatory General Preparatory General Preparatory General 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls || Boys | cirts Boys | Girls Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
MISSOURI SYNOD | 

a. MINISTERIAL 
AUStin 25 2S ae 40 0| 26 0 53 0} 23 0 60 0 26 0 
IBronxyilew eee 69 0| 96 0|}| 86 Oo; 91 Ol) 73 0 73 0 
Concordia ae 103 0} 17 0}; 106 0} 24 0}| 102 0 22 0 
IobaeoKeyatieyay al aly 7 20) *20)| 31 pA! nite}! AR! 35 8 36; 16 
Milwaukee | 191 O;FS23 0|| 203 0| 19 0|| 198 0 Ag 0 
Oakland ee | od) ee 2S Oe aoe 6} 60; 58) 36 7 56; 57 
Portland a eee 40 0 38 0 
StePaul = oe 139 0} 39 0}; 142 0; 56 0|}| 137 0 67 0 
Winfieldip see ee 228 81 O|s5i 46 ero Q| 34) 55!) 65. 0 36; 52 

b. TEACHER 
River Forest —.-- 138] 88 8 O}} 109| 75 6 O|| 61*;) 53% 0 0 
Seward sess 2s 2s 51] 65} 11; 13]| 59] 66 7 4|| 61 67 4 2 
"FOtal eaten se oN Ce 861} 172] 323} 131|} 897] 149] 339) 140]) 868 | 135 | 877) 127 
WISCONSIN SYNOD 
IMObDrIG Ieuan 8| 19} 24) 23 10 10 16] 26 
New Uhn 81; 71; 31; 46), 80) 74} 32} 33]| 87 87 29| 35 
Sa Sina wae eee 164, 17} 19} 42 62} 18} 29| 43]| 65 22 iN Ziece 
Watertown aoe 123 MW Sl aly) Slee 9; 40} 22/| 107 15 34| 23 
od No} oc Uger Mieke ep en ome 268} 97} 80} 105!) 272) 120} 125) 121]) 269 | 134 96] 116 

ALL OTHERS 
Greensboro 43) 55 39} 42 
Mankatop === aa 5 0; 21; 80 13 0; 23) 64 at tf 32\ Or 
Selma- = 322 ee 4| 11 1; 18 9 0 4| 33 6 0 14; 29 
otal =e 9} 11| 22} 98|| 22 0} 70) 152|| 17 7 85| 132 
GrondeLotd ee 1,138] 280| 425] 334{|1,191| 269] 534] 413||1,154 | 276 | 558] 375 


* Ninth grade eliminated this year, since dormitories are overcrowded with advanced students. 


past three years there has been a 
slightly perceptible rise, starting with 
454, then increasing to 479, and this 
year reaching 504. Wisconsin Synod 
schools follow the over-all figures and 
show no appreciable increase in gen- 
eral students. 

The gradual increase of general 
students attending the academies may 
be regarded as a step in the direction 
toward fostering secondary education 
on a Synod-wide basis. Yet there may 
be a certain amount of wishful think- 
ing involved, since these totals are 
influenced by the increased number 
of boys in attendance, whereas the 


number of girls has remained con- 
stant. There is always the lurking 
thought in one’s mind that such boys 
are given preference to girl students, 
since the young men present greater 
potentialities toward becoming teach- 
ers and ministers. Since enrollments 
can be largely controlled, it follows 
that selectivity on the basis of sex is 
apparent from enrollment figures. 
Thus the Missouri group shows con- 
siderable partiality to boys — this in 
direct keeping with its policy to use 
the academies primarily for the train- 
ing of future ministers and teachers. 
In fact, six of the Missouri schools 
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are closed to all girls. The Wisconsin 
group is far more liberal in this re- 
spect, since none of their schools are 
closed to girls. The former group 
demonstrates a certain narrowness of 
purpose which may delimit the pos- 
sibilities for a well-trained laity. With 
all respect for the ideal of training as 
many pastors and teachers as possible, 
this essayist holds that a certain 
amount of provincial thinking in edu- 
cation is demonstrated by the Mis- 
souri Synod. For girls, elementary 
schooling, public high school, and in- 
cidental religious instruction on the 
high school level are adequate. This 
for the future mothers of Christian 
homes! Of course, the reader will 
say, the Christian training started in 
the elementary school can be com- 
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pleted (after an interim of four years 
of secular public high school train- 
ing) at our Christian university, Val- 
paraiso. Fine, but 75 per cent of our 
high school graduates never receive 
a higher education. Can we afford 
to give three out of every four young 
women only a mediocre Christian 
training? 

Our people are aware of the short- 
comings of a public high school edu- 
cation for the youth of the Church. 
In some instances this knowledge has 
led to action. The first step toward 
extending regular daily Christian 
training for the adolescent youth of 
the Church is the establishment of 
ninth grades in conjunction with the 
parochial schools. Quite a number of 
congregations scattered throughout 


TaBie II 
ENROLLMENT IN NINTH GRADE 


1943 | 1944 | 1945 1946 1947—1948 
gap 1544 1945 1548 1947 Saye} cris. | cree: 
Total Total Total Total 
Bridgman, Mich., Immanuel 4 6 3) 9 
iSroydone bas mln LAIKe re tt 6 2 
Denver; Colo.) Emmaus! 15 12 13 25 
Denver, Colo.st. Jonn = =2 10 15) 12 17 10 6 16 
Detroit, Mich., Gethsemane —__---___-_ 18 26 ih 11 6 10 16 
Detroit. Mich, Peace ==). 3 15 18 10 6 8 14 
Detroit, Mich., St. Stephen _________ 17 22 19 Pal 6 7 13 
Detroit, Mich., St. Thomas-St. Peter 18 11 34 28 8 10 18 
Detroit wich) Zion ee ee 7 5 2 7 
Fort Smith, Ark., First Lutheran 11 9 3 5 8 
Hickory, N. C., St. Stephen _ abi 4 16 20 
Janesville, Minn., EPIC ye ee ee 4 
iincolns: Nebr. Calvary. - 2 
Lincoln, Nebr., treed Ji GOEL ae B a 
WosvAngeles Calif. Lrinity 22 
Resco Wy Gtotela Wiabalin pee ae eens 9 12 16 12 5 12 17 
MmanawNepren CLOSS te ee 13 a 6 5 11 
Saginaw, Mich., Holy Cross — 25 26 22 24 10 115} 25 
SPMLouiswMOn Zi0n Ms Se ee 25 16 10 9 19 
San Antonio, Mount Olive 5 4 5 i 
San Francisco, Cahfiast paulusy 8 0 
Tacoma, Wash., Concordia s 19 12 11 10 3 4 7 
Wyandotte, Mich., Trinity ee 23 12 7 a 14 
ETO CLS ee a Fs a | 150] 218] 187| 231|| 111] 135] 246 


® “We have no ninth grade this year. Practically all eke completed grade eight decided to 


attend California Concordia College in Oakland.” 


— Rev. G. E. Kirchner 
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our country have seen fit to superim- 
pose the ninth grade on the eight- 
grade structure, and rightly so, for 
thus the student has one more year 
under the influence of Christian 
teachers. The young adolescent re- 
ceives another year of instruction in 
“the one thing needful.” Table II 
gives us the available returns from 
our recent questionnaire. 

According to the returns, there are 
fewer schools operating a ninth grade 
this year than in the preceding year. 
Of course, this inference may be false 
because of the failure of some admin- 
istrators to return a questionnaire. 
Nevertheless, the smaller number of 
schools is offset by the larger enroll- 
ment in ninth grades, which has risen 
steadily from 150 in 1943 to 246 in 
1947. Boys and girls are about equal 
in numbers. Activity in the ninth grade 
is concentrated in Detroit and other 
Michigan communities. The Detroit 
representation may be indicative of 
the inadequacy of one high school 
building to accommodate a densely 
populated urban area. Granted that 
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distance and building facilities are 
only a few of the factors involved in 
high school enrollments, yet they be- 
come more important with each sim- 
ilar situation. Enrollments and urban 
development have far outstripped our 
“one-high-school system.” 

A glance at the figures from our 
high schools will acquaint the reader 
with the growth of the schools and, 
in certain instances, with the crying 
need for adequate space and equip- 
ment. 

St. Louis, with a modern plant, is 
growing by leaps and bounds. The 
increase of 155 students over last 
year marks a growth of 60 per cent. 
Fort Wayne and Racine show a rise 
of 170 and 157 students respectively, 
or a 42 and 41 per cent rise. Again, 
the prospects of new buildings in 
these places are not pipe dreams. 
Funds have been gathered in sufficient 
quantities to give tangible proof for 
physical progress in the near future. 
It is a glowing outlook for these three 
schools. As a contrast to this, there 
are the figures from the two leading 


Tase III 
ENROLLMENT IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


School Years 


Bohoaia 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947—1948 
to to to to 

oe aece ecco 
Chicago eR SS on eae 456 516 626 656 691 329 362 
Detroitwe she: 167 202 264 267 ee * 
Fond du) Lac 91 87 117 135 144 64 80 
Fort Lauderdale 33 ou 32 47 41 19 22 
Fort Winn Grtc etd | ee. 314 371 460 407 577 375 202 
Milwaukee WW. 2 634 713 802 864 837 324 513 
Raline rare see ean | 13 4 0 4 
OregonuGity, 13 24 41 
Race weer 58 94 157 222 99 123 
Ste VOUS ee ee 2 411 196 215 
Totals 1,541 1,973| 2300 2,840 3,194 | 


* An incomplete questionnaire 
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Tasie IV 
HOME BACKGROUND 
See Hist | ceetg: | Painter 

Missouri Synod 

Ministerial ‘ 1,191 46 23 2 

heaCne re cree! By eh eS 242 
Wasconsin Synod es. 603 5 7 
2 NEL GO] No Ste ene SA ive 2 eae 186 4 33 18 
High Schools 

Cnicaro. 2.22 632 ail 28 

PRMOle es Sea et! 259 2 6 

vays\cle Ge UF Gal it: \ a re 139 5 

Fort Lauderdale _ 11 17 ils} 

BOL Waynes = 563 13 3 

Palmer srs oc ery ey 4 

Milgaukes 25 oo 2) 813 17 17 

Opevontcity sa 

TEA LCT eS) ayeecedes See eR, Cuca eee 199 9 12 2 

SLL Cie Ca ieee See ee 407 ih 2 1 
Ninth Grades 221 5 5 15 
Oh Se er 5,470 | 138 | 143. 51 
schools, Milwaukee and Chicago. little growth is apparent in the totals. 


The growth curve for the former has 
flattened and is going downhill, 
whereas the same line for the latter 
has reached its ceiling, at least tem- 
porarily. Physical conditions in both 
schools are strained to the limit. 
Schools that were planned originally 
for a maximum of 350 to 400 students 
now house 837 and 691. Even the 
two branches in Chicago were not 
the complete answer, for from the 
standpoint of space Chicago could 
crowd 720 students within the walls, 
yet the total is somewhat short of 
that mark. Lutheran high school 
planning, among other things, must 
surmount the obstacle of physical 
space in both cities, and in Chicago 
it must conquer the hampering factor 
of distance. A city that, with its 
suburbs, stretches thirty miles is be- 
yond the stage where one high school 
is adequate. 

Detroit, Fort Lauderdale, and Fond 
du Lac have reached a level, since 


Therefore the increase shown in the 
total for 1947 over 1946 is largely the 
result of the larger registration at St. 
Louis, Fort Wayne, and Racine. Gen- 
uine enthusiasm from the clergy as 
well as the laity is evidently mani- 
fested where tangible growth is no- 
ticeable. They are not standing still. 
They are going forward. 

Certainly greater enthusiasm could 
be manifested for high schools. After 
all, it’s the youth of the Synodical 
Conference that receives this Chris- 
tian education. Few outsiders are 
trained in our academies, high schools, 
and ninth grades. 

We concentrate on training our 
own youth, and rightly so, for we 
cannot even meet those demands. 
A mere six per cent of the 5,470 
students enrolled in our various types 
of secondary schools are not of the 
Synodical Conference, yet benefit 
from our program. With such a con- 
centration upon the youth of Synod- 
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TABLE V 
TEACHING PERSONNEL IN ACADEMIES 
+ Full Part New Former Doctor’s Master’s Bachelor’s No 

Time Time |Members| Members Degree Degree Degree 

M W N|M W N|M w\|M WIMW F NIM WFN|IM W F NIMWFWN 
PASS ELT eee eee 6 0 210 L0\2 oO,2 O10 TOlSL 240) 2 OFOn Tt somo 
Bronxville * _.. ey al 20 1 1 0:0) 00) 6. 7 C\e25 On 2508450 
Concordia __...... 9 0 1/0 001 2 O11 “0/00, 450) 4:0) 7450) 45 Onset elie 
Edmonton -....-.. 6 0 0/0 00/0 O;0 0/00 00/10 10/3 0 8 0120 20 
Milwaukee * _.| 17 0 2! 2 00] 2 0} 1 0\20 27/90 90)4 0 4 40 4? 
Oaklands ee Oy Gy ab all al iii al 0/0 0) 0.0) 3.0) 3 O25 2a to) eGre 
Portland —__ (a Ut) ale aE ap al 1| 0 010 0: O:0)"2 0 25014 0. Sl eZee 
Winfield 0 0 012 46) 5 1| 4 1/2°0' 20130" 3:0)'6 Se 4e Sebel cae 
StoPaules 2 12 Ole eee On ar 0| 3 0120 2:0! 5.0 5 0) 530.555 0) 2,08 0r2 
River Forest _.| 1 0 183. 7s 0 2) 4 1/10 10) 9:0 9:0] 4 2.4) 210707 050 
Sew ard pe en Oe ie on Olee 3] 0 LiL 0 10! 60) (60) 5) 14 2 alee. 
Mobridge * __. 3 0 0/1 00; 1 0; 1 0100 00/00 00'4 0 4 0:00 00 
New Ulm* —..|°16 3 4/0 20) 4 0} 2 O12 O22 Se Oe ee ea cece tao 
Saginaw * ____. ORO er 020) 52 0; 2 0j10 OL1'00 00/7 0 6 1,00 00 
Watertown * _.| 18 0 2/0 00} 2 0} 1 OD OF D015 09-5 OT Oe ORG O mi a0 
Greensboro* _| 5 4 1/0 00/1 0}0 1/10 10/40 40/0 4 3 1/00 00 
Mankato —-= | 5.3) 210° 010/=2= 0) 2> 001007 0)53-05350)(/ So Gn2ir0 OmOnO 
Selma)* 3-235 Ae ah A Ws 0} 1 1/00 00,10 10) 440 10-28 PG 
MOS eee 135 14 21/44 15 9/31 9|23 51|3 0 12 1/64 2 66 0|68 14 64 17/26 6 19 6 

Key: M— Men; W-— Women; F—Old staff members; N— New teachers 
* Indicates an incomplete, inaccurate return + One leave of absence 


Totals may therefore appear inaccurate 


ical Conference Lutherans, everyone 
ought to feel assured of adequate 
returns on every education dollar in- 


vested. 
RELATED FACTORS 


At this point one might become 
highly enthusiastic. However, a little 
sober reflection on things necessary 
for a worth-while program might be 
in order. If schools are needed, let 
us make them at least the equivalent 
of public schools in certain externals. 
This goal involves State and regional 
accreditation, which hinges, to a 
large extent, upon pupil-teacher ratio 
and teacher preparation. It is so 
human to jump on the grandstand, 
beat upon a drum, throw in a fanfare 
for good measure, and exclaim: “We 
‘done’ it—we increased our enroll- 
ment — our school is a success.” Mere 
numbers will not make an accredited 


school. Although controlling powers 
are prone to take such an attitude, 
they may well ask themselves ques- 
tions concerning teacher load and 
teacher preparation. 

From the above table a number 
of factors related to accreditation are 
evident. Missouri Synod academies 
have 149 full-time and 59 part-time 
instructors, teaching some 2,363 stu- 
dents. Since these instructors in 
most instances teach in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades as well, 
whereas the enrollment figures only 
show grade nine through twelve, 
some adjustment must be made to 
arrive at a more satisfactory ratio. 
If one multiplies the 2,363 by 38/2, 
the product of 3,544 to 208 teachers 
establishes a 17 to 1 ratio. Nowhere 
does the ratio rise above 20 to 1. 
This is indeed favorable, since a 
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30 to 1 ratio establishes the upper 
limit for North Central accreditation 
regulations. Furthermore, in some in- 
stances, a teaching situation is possible 
which approaches the ideal, since in 
the Wisconsin Synod group there are 
51 teachers to 615 students, and for 
all others 23 to 241. 

The high school situation presents 
a higher ratio, although this in itself 
seldom is a cause for alarm. 

If the reader refers to Table II 
for high school enrollments and com- 
pares these figures with the teaching 
staff for the several high schools, he 
would arrive at the following pupil 
to teacher ratios: Chicago 21.6 to 1, 
Detroit 22.2 to 1, Fort Wayne 33.9 
to 1, Milwaukee 26.1 to 1, Racine 
24.6 to 1, and St. Louis 19.5 to 1. 
Fort Wayne may experience some 
difficulties; the rest are in a somewhat 
more favorable position. St. Louis 
stands out in front and approaches 
the ideal ratios found in the acad- 
emies; ideal since the smaller the 
teaching load, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for the instructor to spend time 
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tice often neglected but very helpful 
even at the secondary level. To ac- 
complish this the lay supporters must 
“dig,” since it costs more to have an 
adequate teaching staff. 

Was the word “adequate” men- 
tioned? That presents a real obstacle, 
which must be hurdled by many 
schools before they can ever hope to 
attain accreditation. So that you don’t 
misunderstand the writer, please re- 
member that each and every teacher 
in the schools is to be heartily com- 
mended for his work. That more 
advanced degrees are not found 
among the various teaching staffs is 
perhaps due far more to the pinch- 
penny finances, so prevalent in our 
circles, than to inertia on the part of 
instructors. It’s hard for many of the 
men to make ends meet, let alone 
deprive their families of necessities 
in order to attain a higher education. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
people with no degree are still em-- 
ployed as new members. That is not 
their fault, if the school accepts them. 
The root of the trouble lies deeper 


with the individual student—a prac- than that. Either our controlling 
Taste VI 
TEACHING PERSONNEL IN HIGH SCHOOL 
Full Part New Former | Doctor’s Master’s Bachelor’s No 
Time Time |Members|Members| Degree Degree Degree Degree 
M W N|MWN|M w| M WIMWFNIM WFNIM W F NIM WFN 
Chicaco. A ae TO) AT BS? eR ess Bb all Sal ae Shpabak 2a, 
ID Et OlL ee SIE 2 OLOLOle2 10) La 01050 OO 20M Taliaie 410 hr 00 
Mondvdu. ac + -==|'6 0-2) 152) 3 Tees} 0050) 0: O}LOFO8-O0kG ON 4 2151 052 
Hort) lauderdale -| 12 1'0/2/2) 0 Zit 0/10:0°0'0/ 00700) 1 2.3 0] 02 2:0 
Fort Wayne -_- OMS Gc OPhinn mee clece UlORO0NO or ON aro von i ola2 50°20 
Milwaukee _....__- ZAMS) 504 150) 4 Sed: 1 OLOROFO0 RISO Me INO14 2 16 50)132.1253 
Ralmery sm 
Oregon City —.. 
Racine wey sas CaeOMe ete oat tet 10, ON OROKORO |Site Le2, 066) 15;2-2) 050) 1070 
SEOs. = alisy ft) ei ea is 4| 1 ONOLONOTOIS on 51 3|09 4° 67) 0.0. 0:0 
SPOUALS eee 81 35 36/12 8 7/25 15/15 511 0 1 0/19 9 20 8/57 28 52 24/18 6 19 5 
Key: M— Men; W-— Women; F— Old staff members; N-— New staff members 


* Indicates an incomplete or inaccurate return 


Totals may therefore appear inaccurate 
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bodies pooh-pooh accreditation, or 
they prefer the risk of a mediocre 
system to an adequate one that costs 
dollars. 

The academies employed six new 
teachers without a degree and have, 
in addition, twenty-six staff members 
without an academic title. A Bache- 
lor’s degree is regarded the minimum 
degree for a teacher in a secondary 
school, but larger cities are insisting 
upon a Master’s degree for incoming 
teachers, and an in-service program 
for teachers with tenure who have no 
advanced degree. Note also that in 
the academies there are 82 with a 
Bachelor’s degree and 82 without a 
degree against 13 doctorates (some 
probably honorary) and 66 mas- 
terates, and this in a setup which in- 
cludes the junior college grades! 
Evidently there is room for improve- 
ment before accreditation can be at- 
tained. All due apologies to those 
which have North Central or similar 
regional accreditation for their high 
school department, but the writer be- 
lieves there are but three, at the most 
four, such schools. 

High school boards and _associa- 
tions, as well as groups proposing to 
establish high schools, might well note 
the number of teachers without a de- 
gree in Table VI; twenty-four of a 
total of 136 is far too large a number. 
To employ such people as new addi- 
tions to the faculty is possibly an 
indication of inadequate finance. 
There is a brighter side in the figures 
from St. Louis and Racine. Evidently 
these schools are aiming at regional 
accreditation at the very outset. Some 
schools have teachers with Master’s 
degrees, but the total number of 
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faculty members possessing this ad- 
vanced degree are twenty-eight, not 
even 25 per cent. Furthermore, of 
the 37 new teachers employed five 
had no degree, 24 a Bachelor’s degree, 
and only eight a Master’s degree. 

In conclusion, the following résumé 
might crystallize the above material. 
Enrollments at the academies have 
remained stationary — space, needs, 
and finances accounting in a measure 
for the same. Still, a slight gain in 
general education was noticeable, 
which should prove encouraging in 
Missouri Synod circles, since it seems 
that leaders are taking cognizance of 
the need for a well-trained and in- 
doctrinated laity. To further this 
training, junior highs and high schools 
are attempting their utmost under 
prevailing physical and _ financial 
handicaps. Gains are noticeable par- 
ticularly where the physical plant is 
adequate and where there are pros- 
pects of obtaining new buildings. The 
possibilities for growth as related to 
the personnel were also stressed. 
Whereas it was deemed highly desir- 
able to increase enrollment, yet it 
was thought essential to do so with 
adequate space made _ available, 
proper facilities provided, and com- 
petent teaching staffs employed, so 
that our schools are at least the equal 
of public schools in the training given. 
In addition, let the Lutheran sec- 
ondary schools train ever more and 
more young people in the “way of 
truth and life.” Lutheran secondary 
schools are urgently needed. Let us 
have enough of them. Let us make 
them superior to the best the United 
States has to offer in its public school 
program. 


Personal and Professional Qualifications of the Housemaster 
(An Introductory Study) 


Grorcr J. Brro 


When the Centennial Convention, 
acting on the recommendation of the 
Board for Higher Education, resolved 
to introduce the Housemaster and 
Student Counselor Program in Syn- 
od’s ministerial and teacher-training 
schools, it took the initial steps neces- 
sary to fill a distinct void in the syn- 
odical educational program. The 
glaring need for an adequate coun- 
seling program in Synod’s prepara- 
tory schools and colleges is apparent 
to anyone who has lived for any 
length of time in the dormitories of 
any one of the Concordias. 

In presenting its proposals to Synod 
the Board for Higher Education 
offered a comprehensive statement on 
the functions of the dormitory house- 
master or counselor. 

The housemaster in our system may be 
expected to plan and to direct a positive 
program of student activity designed to 
create improved basic spiritual, scho- 
lastic, and professional attitudes and 
traditions wherever improvement is in- 
dicated. Much of the program will be 
accomplished through personal counsel- 
ing which essentially attempts to estab- 
lish the relevance of the will of God to 
all areas of life; to identify and formulate 
the specific application_of this divine will 
to the practical aspects of the student's 
current pattern of life; and through the 
means of grace to create and strengthen 
a love-motivation which will lead to a 
ready acceptance of that will in the spir- 
itual, mental, and physical aspects of the 
student’s daily life at school. It is ex- 
pected, also, that the housemaster will be 
a key factor in the determination of both 
the worship and cultural program on a 
given campus and that he will be con- 
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sulted on the scope and administration of 
co-curricular activities. While it becomes 
very plain that the counselor will not be 
a disciplinary officer, it will become nec- 
essary at times, particularly in the process 
of transition, to devise adjustment pro- 
cedures. . . 1 

It is evident that certain personal 
and professional qualifications are 
requisite for any man attempting to 
perform the duties as outlined by the 
Board for Higher Education. Too, 
the success of the program is largely 
dependent upon the type of personnel 
administering it during its initial 
stages. A compromise on_ basic 
qualifications on the part of boards 
and administrators in employing per- 
sonally and professionally incompe- 
tent housemasters could easily void 
the intent of the Synodical resolutions 
as well as do irreparable harm to the 
souls and minds of students exposed 
to incompetent guidance. 

This study lays no claim to ex- 
haustiveness, but it would introduce 
the readers of LUTHERAN EDUCATION 
to some of the problems which the 
execution of the synodical resolution 
poses. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


1. A Housemaster and Counselor must 
be a man of deepest personal faith. He 
must have a profound love for, and 
knowledge of, the Word of God, which 
he desires to use as the guide and motive 
in the training of the Church’s future 
servants.” 

1 Reports and Memorials (Synodical Cen- 
tennial Convention), p. 165. 

2 Ibid., p. 166. 
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2. A Housemaster and Counselor must 
possess a detailed knowledge of the at- 
titudes and qualities required in the work 
of Lutheran ministers and teachers and a 
thorough understanding of the very ex- 
tensive variety of qualifications which 
might serve the Synod in its vast mul- 
tiplicity of functions. 

3. A housemaster must be able to 
exercise benevolent discipline. His dis- 
cipline must be based on an awareness 
of the student’s immaturity. Any dis- 
cipline exercised by the counselor will 
not have as its aim the strengthening of 
his own authority, but rather the bolster- 
ing of the student’s self-control and sense 
of responsibility. 

4. The housemaster must possess emo- 
tional balance. Mental and physical 
maturity in an individual are not infal- 
lible indicators of his emotional maturity. 
What damage could be done by a coun- 
selor who might be an adolescent emo- 
tionally! 

5. A counselor must be a good lis- 
tener. An individual with too aggressive 
a personality, ready with a solution be- 
fore the student’s problem is fully stated, 
will find himself avoided by students 
bothered with problems considered so 
complex by the adolescent mind. 


6. A housemaster must be approach- 
able. The social distance which has 
characterized the relationships between 
student and professor in our preparatory 
schools in the past cannot separate stu- 
dent and housemaster. We would be 
reluctant to urge a relationship which 
would involve a lack of respect for the 
housemaster on the part of the student; 
at the same time we are unwilling to 
believe that the student-teacher relation- 
ships transplanted in our schools from the 
Gymunasia of Germany were either sacred 
or educationally sound. 

The student must recognize in the 
housemaster a mature individual who is 
eager and able to help him in finding 
solutions to his problems. 


3 [bid. 
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7. The counselor must possess a sense 
of humor. It was not without reason 
that some years ago a St. Louis professor 
semiseriously urged that a course in the 
cultivation of a sense of humor be in- 
cluded in the Seminary curriculum. 
“A sense of humor is a safeguard against 
undue tensions and severity in disci- 
pline.” * An infraction of the rules which 
becomes a matter for faculty attention 
for the humorless counselor can be 
usually handled less ostentatiously to the 
greater welfare of the rule-breaker and 
the school by the housemaster with a 
sense of humor. 

8. The housemaster must be kind and 
considerate. These traits will enable him 
to realize that students have feelings, 
that sarcasm from his lips contributes 
nothing to the removal of a feeling of 
insecurity, which is a part of the make- 
up of even the most brazen adolescent. 

9. A housemaster should be a married 
man and the father of children. It is 
extremely difficult for a man having no 
children of his own to appreciate fully 
the responsibilities which are his in deal- 
ing with the immortal souls and impres- 
sionable minds of children of someone 
else. 

PROFESSIONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 


We in the Missouri Synod have not 
been too quick in availing ourselves 
of the findings of non-Lutheran pro- 
fessional educators. Too frequently, 
in our realization that much in mod- 
ern education is of ephemeral value, 
we have disdained even to study and 
adapt to our own peculiar educational 
circumstances the permanent and 
worth-while contributions of current 
educational thinking and experimen- 
tation. 


* Gesell, Arnold. “Pupil-Teacher Rela- 
tionships in a Democracy,” School and So- 
ciety. February 17, 1940, LI, 196. 
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We agree with Paul Polmantier 
that “a good counselor cannot be 
measured in terms of credits earned.”® 
Nevertheless, there are certain pro- 
fessional qualifications which a house- 
master must have, certain irreducible 
minima which are basic in his pro- 
fessional training. 

1. His general educational background 
must compare favorably with that of 
other members of the faculty. His ability 
to offer academic counsel to students as 
well as his prestige would suffer if his 
educational background were otherwise. 

2. Prior to his appointment as house- 
master the counselor should have en- 
joyed a successful experience as a 
teacher. A poor teacher could not suc- 
cessfully meet the constant demands for 
academic counseling. 

3. The housemaster should have taken 
the basic courses in the following areas: 
. Mental Hygiene 
. Techniques of Counseling 
. Psychology of Adolescence 
. Educational Psychology 
. Tests and Measurements 
Statistics 


Regarding items e and f Polmantier 
is again worth quoting: 

The counselor needs to know how to 
interpret the results of the use of tests 
and instruments devised to aid his client 
and him in understanding the client. He 
need not bow at the shrine of the regres- 
sion equation, but he needs to know 
statistical techniques and the interpreta- 
tion of regression equations. His is a 
concern for the person, not merely the 
score.® 

While Williamson’s remarks on the 
training of a counselor are a descrip- 


tion of the ideal, they nevertheless 
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5 Polmantier, Paul. “Don’t Compromise 
on a Good Counselor,’ The School Execu- 
tive. October, 1947, LXVII, 34. 


8 Ibid. 
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indicate that the recruitment of quali- 
fied housemasters for our dormitories 
will not be easy. 


The theory, assumptions, methods, and 
limitations of measurement of traits, ap- 
titudes, interests, attitudes, and per- 
sonality should be mastered. ... The 
research literature of psychology and 
methods of interviewing should be ab- 
sorbed. . The reliability, validity, 
available norms, methods of administra- 
tion, and limitations of currently used 
tests, ratings, and other techniques of 
diagnosis should be learned. The re- 
search and clinical literature on adoles- 
cence, motivation, incentives, attitudes, 
and mental hygiene should be learned. 
. . . The research literature on methods, 
criteria, and results of evaluation should 
be thoroughly mastered. Courses in 
extra-curricular activities, student govern- 
ment, special seminars in diagnosing and 
counseling should round out the coun- 
selor’s sequence of courses.* 
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Hicner ENROLLMENTS. — We must prepare for the large increase in the 


number of children in school which is in prospect. 


During the war and the 


early postwar period the birth rate in the United States increased sharply, and 
there is still no sign of its falling back to the pre-war level. In the five years, 
1942--46, some 13 million babies were born —some four million more than 


had been predicted by population experts. 


Kindergartens have already felt 


the impact of this higher birth rate, and elementary school enrollment will 
increase each year until 1952. Between 1954 and 1960 high-school enrollment 
will jump rapidly. It is estimated that there will be some 35 million children 
in the 5- to 17-year age group by 1953—54 — some six million more than there 


are at present. 


To give these children the kind of education to which they 


are entitled, we must be concerned not simply with attracting enough people 
into teaching, but with attracting applicants of the highest qualifications. — 
Report by Citizens Federal Committee on Education. 


EMERGENCY TEACHERS — There are still about 100,000 teachers in the 


schools who do not meet professional certification requirements. 


In several 


States as many as one fourth of all teachers hold only emergency teaching 


certificates. 


Millions of children are still being taught by inadequately pre- 


pared teachers and crowded into classes where they cannot hope to get a 
reasonable amount of individual attention. 
The teacher shortage is particularly severe in elementary schools and in 


rural schools. 


In city secondary schools the shortage is largely concentrated 


in such fields as art, music, physical education, mathematics, industrial arts, 
science, home economics, and commercial subjects. — Report by Citizens Fed- 


eral Committee on Education. 


Ruwicutous “Srtr-Expression.” — There is little in life more inflexible than 
social rules, and their inflexibility places the modern school of indiscriminate 


“< . then | . . “ge 
self-expression” in a ridiculous position. 


Self-expression is a fine outlet for 


the emotions and should be encouraged for personality development, but 
society will not tolerate conduct that is not within the established social pattern, 
and wise parents guide their children’s activities and interests accordingly. 
The mother who allows little Johnny to use his little ax on the piano leg 
because he is “expressing” himself should not be too surprised if little Johnny 
is still “expressing” himself at the age of twenty-one by using the ax on some- 
one’s head! Usually a child who is not trained to conduct himself in a socially 
acceptable manner is destined to become a very unhappy, or even a sick, 
individual, because on him or her society will dole out its punishment, all the 
way from neighborhood ostracism to a prison sentence. — C. Cartes BuRLIN- 
GAME, M.D., in The Connecticut State Medical Journal, October, 1947. 
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Edited by Turo. G. STELZER 


Music in the Kindergarten 


The kindergarten is slowly but 
surely becoming an integral part of 
the Lutheran school system. This 
will have its helpful influence also 
upon Lutheran music, since the met- 
rical hymn is dependent upon rhythm 
and pitch. We shall attempt to show 
that the pre-school child does profit 
by training in music and that the 
kindergarten can contribute much 
toward laying a solid foundation to 
this noble art. 

Child development takes place in 
musical abilities as well as in other 
subjects and areas. Although Froebel 
believed that the child, as a bud, was 
perfect, needing but to be developed 
by the sunshine of proper forms, we 
find today that the Lutheran doctrine 
based upon the Bible has general fol- 
lowing: There is nothing good about 
the original nature of man but the 
ability to learn. If one would call 
that “good,” it was left by the grace 
of God as part of life. Therefore we 
must in all matters plan to utilize the 
inherited capacities of the child by 
developing them into abilities. Nor 
should we overlook the fact that many 
capacities remain dormant because of 
our failure to stimulate growth. 
Jersild and Bienstock report the results 
obtained after 40 ten-minute sessions 
of training 18 children ranging from 
31 to 48 months of age, the average 
age being 38 months. The trained 
group sang twice as many tones as 


the control group. The influence of 
training remained significant after an 
interval of five months. The study 
was repeated with a larger group of 
children with similar results. Tests in 
singing of phrases proved to be the 
most discriminating. 

While the children differ individ- 
ually with reference to native capac- 
ity, they will react to training and 
readily acquire the benefits within 
the limitations of their range. The 
problem for us consists in discovering 
these possibilities and proper methods 
of procedure for obtaining maximum 
results. 


Rhythm is the soul of music. It oc- 
curs in the heartbeat, in breathing, 
sucking, swallowing, kicking, walking, 
skipping, running, and is basic to the 
nerve pulse. If we can expose the 
children to music which conforms to 
their present perceptual span, they 
will react visibly to its recurring pul- 
sations. This requires that we begin 
with regular rhythms. These are 
4/4, 2/4, and 3/4. As we observe 
their responses, we may be able to 
judge when to introduce the modifica- 
tions and extensions to the various 
rhythmic forms. Recognizing the fact 
that children differ individually from 
each other and that they, through 
maturation, differ from their former 


1 N.S.S.E. Yearbook, XXXVIII, Part I. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., pp. 136-137. 
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selves, we should be able to choose 
wisely from the vast storehouse of 
music such materials as are suited to 
their development. 

Rhythm bands lend themselves 
very well to the cultivation of musical 
rhythms. The heavy beat can be 
perceived by children at an early age. 
Babes have been observed responding 
to rhythm while they were still in 
the cradle. The pat-a-cake practice 
of mothers while bathing their babies 
is evidence of early acquisition of 
rhythmic responses. Fortunate is that 
child whose mother can play it to 
sleep with piano music, but singing 
will do. In the band, however, the 
added social factor is of great im- 
portance. Soon the more intricate 
beats of the rhythm will be possible, 
and children should be free to respond 
to them as their ability warrants it. 
Proper instruments are assigned in 
accordance with the growth and 
development. The teacher will do 
well to keep a learning chart of abil- 
ities to be mastered and to check for 
each child the level attained on a 
given date. This will do away with 
useless repetition and guessing. 

Pitch is the other necessary factor 
in making music. Here, too, it is 
possible to construct a learning chart 
with graduated abilities. | Occa- 
sionally we find a shy child which will 
not respond until it has mastered 
the entire array of abilities. Notwith- 
standing, it saves time to make sure 
that each member of the class can 
first of all sustain any pitch. This 
is a purely muscular act in causing 
the abdominal lift to expel the air 
while the diaphragm regulates the 
pressure against the vocal lips, causing 
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a tone as in a cry or hum. The im- 
itation of animals, train whistles, or 
any sustained sound will usually do 
the trick. It may seem a bit pedantic 
for us to emphasize so simple an act. 
Nevertheless, we have visited so many 
classes and observed so many chil- 
dren who showed need of this ex- 
ercise that we state it candidly as a 
must. Children must learn to sustain 
atone. Then they learn to move the 
tone from any pitch to any other 
pitch. It is irrelevant whether the 
first motion is up or down. Let mo- 
tion be observed. Again, the imita- 
tion of sirens or any known stimulus 
will give impetus to act. Now comes 
the exacting act of matching a tone, 
motive, phrase, or song. Here, too, 
the imitation of bells, calls, or known 
motives will aid. The tuning act can 
be very fascinating. Listen for the 
wave which they may call wobble or 
rattle. The fluttering conflict of two 
tones almost in unison can be dem- 
onstrated. As unison results, even 
little children almost breathe a sigh 
of relief. Then follows the interesting 
game of “hide and seek,” in which all 
must tune in with any one who is “it,” 
namely, one child sustains a tone, and 
all tune in unison. It has been our 
experience that this procedure usually 
lasts but a very short time. In a 
recent demonstration to a summer 
school class it lasted axactly three 
minutes. In general practice it lasts 
but a few days, rarely weeks. Yet 
we find classes maintaining that level 
for years. Why? It seems obvious 
that the children have been taught 
to sing difficult songs in monotone, 
or drone. Oh, the impatience of 
teachers! Rather than wait three 
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minutes for true results they will sing 
three months hoping for success. 


Materials must be suited to the age 
and ability of the child. This is true 
of materials for rhythm bands as well 
as for rote songs. If we are willing 
to accept the former premises on 
sustaining, moving, and matching a 
tone, motive, and phrase, then we 
must be reasonable and select such 
songs as will make this sustaining, 
moving, and matching POSSIBLE. 
Here, too, the fundamental truths 
prevail: Sensation precedes under- 
standing; it takes time for sensations 
to register, fractions of seconds, yes, 
but time, nevertheless; understand- 
ings, or percepts, grow into concepts, 
or ideas, by constant and vigorous 
associations; after this apperceptive 
mass has accumulated, creative imag- 
ination, or thinking, can take place in 
music, and it will take place if so 
taught. You can no more stop a child 
that has understood the musical proc- 
ess from creating new tunes, rhythms, 
or ideas than you can keep a little 
girl who has learned to dress her 
doll from trying new styles and 
hair-do’s. Do we make music as in- 
teresting as that? 


Lutheran music is concerned, essen- 
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tially, with that new song of the 
Savior. What has been said of the 
need for perceiving rhythm and pitch 
relations is most applicable to sacred 
music. It may serve from the very 
beginning. If the songs are not simple 
enough, write or sing them yourself. 
What is simpler than an Amen? 
It calls for sustaining a tone. The 
moving tone occurs on a number of 
settings. We go so far as to say that 
the Lutheran liturgy contains the most 
logical incentive for learning how to 
sing. Little children coming to church 
learn to sing by singing along with 
their elders. 

A Childs Garden of Songs should 
contain an adequate sampling of the 
most singable hymns and chorales for 
the very young. In this Garden the 
tiny tots can sing and play to their 
hearts’ content. There will be enough 
easy songs and rhythms for the be- 
ginners, and there will be added in- 
centives as the songs increase slightly 
in scope and difficulty. Our children 
can sing; they want to sing and play; 
we must teach them to sing and play 
at the age when they are showing 
signs of readiness, so they, too, can 
magnify their Lord with voices that 
are unique with their beauty. 


Music Reviews 


The Liturgical Music Press, Inc., New York, 
Nesve 


FOLIO No. 58. Theophile Muffat, 1690 to 
AF 7OS S150: 


FOLIO No. 59. George Philipp Telemann, 
1681—1767. $1.50. 


FOLIO No. 60. Burney, Kerll, Michael, and 
Stanley. $1.50. 

Folios 58 and 59 present contrapuntal 
music of moderate difficulty and very ap- 
propriate for general use. Folio 60 is in- 
tended for manuals only. Again the editor 
has added to an outstanding collection in a 
manner that should prove of lasting value. 

1 Ges: 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


A MESSAGE FROM YOUR 
PRESIDENT 


One of the objectives of the L.E. A. is 
“To assist the Church in the promotion of 
Christian education.” This means Chris- 
tian education in the wider sense and 
naturally includes all the educational agen- 
cies of the Church. 

When the Saxons settled here in our coun- 
try a century ago, they firmly believed in 
Christian education and did all in their 
power to promote it. We find that almost 
all their children were trained in the one 
thing needful. But how is it today in our 
Church? At the Centennial Convention last 
summer it was reported that only 27.8 per 
cent of the children of our Church attend a 
Christian day school. Synod at that time 
resolved to make an earnest effort to in- 
crease the enrollment during the coming 
twenty-five years to fifty per cent. Synod 
also deplored the small enrollment in our 
Bible classes and urged all congregations to 
do all in their power to promote this phase 
of Christian education also. 

Here we, the members of the L. E. A., 
have an opportunity to carry out the men- 
tioned objectives and help Synod to reach 
its goal. In union there is strength, and if 
all of us interested in Christian education 
would join together, what a tremendous 
force could be exerted for the welfare of the 
Church! 

What can the individual member do? 
Pray and ask God for His blessing; work 
while it is day; speak Christian education 
whenever an opportunity presents itself. 

In order that the L.E. A. can function 
properly and carry out its aims, it is neces- 
sary that you pay your membership dues 
promptly. If your membership lapses, your 
subscription to LurHeran Epucation will 
also lapse, and you will have difficulty ob- 
taining back copies. 

Then, why not make an earnest effort to 
gain at least one new member during the 
coming months so that our membership in 


the Association will continue to grow and 
the organization operate more efficiently? 

The officers also invite your suggestions. 
We are your servants. We desire to help 
you in the promotion of Christian education. 
Let us hear from you. 

Arrangements for the 1948 convention 
are in process; so plan now and make the 
necessary arrangements to attend the coming 
convention. We need your counsel and help. 
If distance is too great and traveling ex- 
penses are too high for you to bear, ask 
your congregation to help defray the ex- 
penses. The congregation will also benefit 
by your attendance. 

We plead with the various conferences 
and chapters to send at least one delegate 
to the convention next summer. Please con- 
sider this matter in your next conference, 
and arrange for a delegate. 

May God in His grace continue to bless 
your efforts in behalf of Christian education 
to His glory and the saving of many souls. 

ACR. 


PLAN NOW 


So you're going to the convention! 

School'll be out. A trip to Chicago, a few 
days at River Forest, the congenial company 
of forward-looking educators and friends. of 
education! It will be a treat. 

A stimulating program of essays and dis- 
cussions is being arranged to make your 
journey to River Forest worth while and 
your attendance at the convention of real 
benefit to you. 

Yes, the program has been set up so that 
everyone will find topics of interest to him. 
The pastor will be enriched for his pastoral 
duties; the teacher will have new avenues 
opened for better teaching; the layman will 
come away more determined than ever be- 
fore to do his part in the building of the 
Kingdom. 

Details of the convention program will be 
announced in a later issue of Luraeran 
EpucatTion. 
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Since you're going to the convention, you 
will want to know the dates now already for 
your calendar. 

Two full days of fellowship; two full days 
of learning from leaders in the field of edu- 
cation, 

The place? Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill. 


The dates? July 6 and 7. C. M. 


THE “1948 YEARBOOK” 


The 1948 Yearbook of the L. E. A. is in its 
final stages of development. The Christian 
family is the focal point of concern. Prof. 
W. F. Wolbrecht, sociologist at Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., is the 
editor of the publication. Dr. Paul Lange is 
representing the Editorial Committee as 
sponsor of the project. 


SEEING THINGS TOGETHER 


A monograph on Home-School Relations 
is in preparation for publication by the Lu- 
theran Education Association. This mono- 
graph proposes to outline some basic prin- 
ciples for effective home-school relations and 
a series of practical suggestions for both 
individual and group parent-teacher ac- 
tivities. Present plans provide for publica- 
tion of this handbook in the spring. Albert 
V. Maurer, chairman of the L. E. A. Litera- 
ture Committee, is the author. 


“CHIPS” 


In the last few months the number of 
members of the L. E. A. has become static. 
This is due to a certain degree to the break- 
down of organization within the promotional 
machinery. Quite a number of keymen and 
District representatives have moved into 
other areas, and, therefore, certain Districts 
must reorganize. 

The Executive Board has discussed this 
problem, and in order to relieve this situa- 
tion, it created another office of vice-presi- 
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dent so that the executive vice-president 
could devote more time to promotional work. 


Mr. G. A. Korntheuer, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
a former member of the Executive Board, 
was appointed to fill this newly created of- 
fice. He has willingly complied with the 
request. He will have charge of the East 
Central Area, which includes the following 
Districts: Central, Michigan, North Wiscon- 
sin, South Wisconsin, Northern _ Illinois, 
Central Illinois, and Southern Illinois. 


The six vice-presidents are bending every 
effort to have their respective District repre- 
sentatives complete the appointment of a 
keyman in every circuit. If the organization 
of promotion is complete, we will have six 
vice-presidents, twenty-seven District repre- 
sentatives, and 297 keymen. 


Mr. E. W. Boker, District representative 
of the Southern Illinois District, recently or- 
ganized a local chapter. Mr. Arthur L. Mil- 
ler, executive secretary of the Board for 
Parish Education, was present to assist with 
the organization. 


We bend every effort in regaining de- 
linquent members. When a membership is 
about to expire, the financial secretary sends 
the member a notice of that fact, and if no 
response is received, a second notification is 
sent; if that does not bring results, then the 
cards are handed to the executive secretary, 
and he forwards them to the representative 
or keyman in whose area the delinquent 
member lives, so that a personal call may be 
made. 

Recently one of our conscientious keymen 
reported that he had called by telephone six 
delinquent members and that from four he 
received the promise that they would renew 
their membership. F. W. 


CALLED TO INDIA 


Pastor E. H. Meinzen, a member of the 
Executive Committee, accepted a call to 
India. He is admirably equipped to carry 
a program of Christian education to Asia. 
May his work be blessed abundantly. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


At the beginning of the winter quarter 
nine new students (five men and four 
women) were enrolled in the college de- 
partment. One of these, Miss Gertrude 
Mueller, comes from Strasbourg, in Alsace, 
France, where she had received her high 
school and some college education. 

On Dec. 18, shortly before the beginning 
of the Christmas vacation, Dr. Albert G. 
Huegli had to submit to an appendectomy; 
but he was able to return from the hospital 
in time to enjoy the holidays at home with 
his family. 

Death struck into the family of Prof. S. 
W. Becker at a time when happiness and 
joyful anticipation approach the climax in 
our homes. Early in the morning of Dec. 24 
the five-week-old son of Professor and Mrs. 
Becker died suddenly and unexpectedly. 

On the afternoon of Jan. 11 President 
Behnken pictured the plight of Europe to a 
capacity audience in the college gymnasium. 
Doctor Behnken recently spent six weeks in 
Europe, where he had personally observed 
the heart-rending conditions as to both the 
physical and the spiritual needs of our fellow 
men, especially in war-devastated Germany. 

Feb. 4 has been designated by the faculty 
as the tour day for the winter quarter. 
Classes will be dismissed on that day, and 
the students, divided into groups each of 
which in charge of a faculty member, will 
visit places of cultural and educational in- 
terest in the Chicago area. One such tour 
day per quarter is becoming a regular prac- 
tice at Concordia, and its advantages are 
obvious. 

On Jan. 13 the College of Electors met 
to fill the vacancy in Concordia’s Music 
Department which was created when last 
summer Professor Walter E. Buszin ac- 


cepted the call to Concordia Seminary in 
St. Louis. Mr. Carl Halter, teacher and 
organist and choirmaster at Grace Church in 
River Forest, was called. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


A large and appreciative audience at- 
tended the annual presentation by the col- 
lege A Cappella of the Christmas pageant 
“Venite, Adoremus” on Sunday evening, 
Dec. 14, in the Alumni Memorial Gym- 
nasium. Prof. Theo. G. Stelzer directed the 
production. 

Another pre-holiday musical highlight was 
the Christmas concert of the Concordia High 
School Chorus, under the direction of Prof. 
Paul Rosel. The concert, also attended by 
a large audience, was given Thursday eve- 
ning, Dec. 18, in the gymnasium. The pro- 
gram featured the Christmas cantata For 
Unto Us a Child is Born by J. S. Bach. In 
addition, the chorus sang a number of 
favorite Christmas chorals. 

Prof. W. F. Wolbrecht is on leave of ab- 
sence during the second semester and sum- 
mer term to continue his graduate studies at 
the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Walter Mueller is serving as dean of 
men during this semester. 

Mr. Herbert Mayer and Mr. Ralph Moel- 
lering are teaching in the division of re- 
ligion and social science. They are both 
graduates of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
and have done graduate work at Washington 
University, St. Louis. H. F. WERLING 


OUR MINISTERIAL 
PREPARATORY COLLEGES 


Concorpia CoLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
“Milwaukee’s golden boy for 1947 is 
17-year-old, history-wise Harvey Lange, a 
senior at Concordia (high school depart- 
ment). He defeated a field of 305 crack 
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history students to earn first place in the 
Sentinel (Hearst paper)-sponsored Amer- 
ican History Awards Competition prelimi- 
nary examination. Harvey, a straight ‘A’ 
student, will be awarded the $500 U.S. 
Savings Bond by the Sentinel. In addition, 
he will be presented with the American 
Citizenship Medal by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. His high school will get a $100 
collection of American history books from 
the Sentinel. Most important of all, Lange 
will carry Milwaukee’s banner into the na- 
tional competition for a chance at the $2,000 
bond which is slated for the winner.” (Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, 12-3-47.) Other students 
on Concordia’s entry list were Myron Kell, 
who ranked eighth, and George Mock and 
Don Miller. All students worked under the 
direction of Professor Ewald M. Plass, libra- 
rian and head of the history department. 

More than one thousand guests attended 
the annual Donation Day event, held on 
Noy. 30. Gifts included substantial con- 
tributions of food for the college commissary. 
President Rincker states that the collection 
reached a total of approximately $1,200. 

The Sixth District of the American College 
Public Relations Association met in Mil- 
waukee on Dec. 5 and 6. President Rincker 
and Professor Rupprecht attended the con- 
vention sessions. 

The annual Christmas party, sponsored by 
the men’s club and the ladies’ aid society of 
the college, was held on Dec. 16. A feature 
of the party was an original play written 
by Carl Krentz, a member of the freshman 
college class. The players were coached 
by Frof. J. H. Gienapp. 

The “Green Sheet,” feature section of the 
Milwaukee Journal, devoted a generous por- 
tion of its front page on Dec. 17 to pictures 
and a story concerning the Rev. Henry 
Rische of Dunsmuir, Calif. Pastor Rische, 
author of the narrative used in the film 
“Messenger of Peace,” is an alumnus of the 
Milwaukee Concordia. O.C. R. 


St. Jonn’s CoLLEcE, WINFIELD, Kans. 


The annual homecoming festival was held 
on the campus of St. John’s College, Nov. 
27—30, with a large attendance of alumni 
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and former students. The program of events 
culminated on Nov. 30 in a musical program 
in the auditorium in the afternoon and an 
athletic carnival and alumni-varsity basket- 
ball game in the evening. 

The rebuilt auditorium pipe organ was 
dedicated in a brief service on Dec. 9, with 
an address by President C. S. Mundinger. 
The organ (two-manual, with 16 ranks of 
pipes, two of these ranks being additions) 
is practically a new instrument; only the 
pipes of the former organ were retained. 
The sturdy console and the ample variety of 
mechanical appliances represent the latest 
refinements of the organ builder’s art. Re- 
building was by the Austin Organ Company. 
A smaller Austin organ, slightly used, had 
been installed during the summer to provide 
for the large class of organ students. 

The fourth annual speech festival was 
held in a special student assembly on 
Dec. 18. The annual invitation speech 
tournament will again be held in February. 

Various choral organizations have ap- 
peared before Kansas and Oklahoma con- 
gregations during the past months. Proceeds 
of these concerts are given to the organ 
fund. Pre-Christmas musical activities were 
climaxed by a program of the Academy 
Vocal Ensemble on Dec. 17 and concerts by 
the Polyhymnia Chorus of 160 voices in 
Wichita on Dec. 14; Herington on Dec. 15; 
and in the college auditorium on Dec. 18. 
The latter concerts featured the cantata 
Rejoice, Beloved Christians by Buxtehude 
and the Christmas choruses from The 
Messiah. 


Str. Paut’s CoLLecr, Concorpia, Mo. 


The Board of Electors met Dec. 17 and 
called Mr. Wilbert Rosin to the chair of 
history and social studies vacated by Dr. 
Lewis Spitz. Mr. Rosin’s home is in Boyd, 
Minn. He received his B. A. degree in 1944 
and his B.D. in 1947. He has also at- 
tended Washington University, St. Louis, 
and the University of Minnesota. 

The St. Paul’s College Debate Team, un- 
der the coaching of Prof. E. C. Weis, won 
second place in the William Chrisman High 
School Tournament at Independence, Mo. 
High school teams from various parts of the 
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State of Missouri (St. Louis, Carthage, 
Monett) participated. The affirmative 


speakers for St. Paul’s College were Richard 
Baepler and Alan Steinbach; the negative, 
Herbert Schmidt and Herbert Kieffer. The 
final speeches were broadcast. 

The St. Paul’s Academy Basketball Team 
won second place in the Concordia Tourna- 
ment, which attracted many teams from 
northwest Missouri. 

A large crowd attended the Christmas 
concert presented on Dec. 18. In addition 
to numbers by the college band and chorus, 
the program this year featured the St. Paul’s 
College Junior Chorus, an organization 
drawn from the two lower classes and con- 
ducted by Mr. Rosin. 

The Library Committee placed a collec- 
tion of books on each floor of Biltz Hall and 
also in the College Dormitory. These col- 
lections, selected from a list proposed by 
students, are so placed as to be readily 
available to all students. 

For the first time in the history of St. 
Paul’s College the entire school personnel 
has been X-rayed. In co-operation with the 
national campaign against tuberculosis and 
under the auspices of the Lafayette County 
Tuberculosis Association, students, faculty 
members, and janitors were X-rayed by a 
portable unit of a well-known New Jersey 
firm. E. L. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE, AUSTIN, TEX. 


The first semester witnessed several cele- 
brations in observation of President Studt- 
mann’s fiftieth year of service in the Church. 
Two Texas congregations, Walburg and 
Giddings, which Doctor Studtmann at one 
time served as assistant pastor, honored him. 
St. Paul’s of Austin, the congregation in 
which he has held membership during his 
twenty years in Austin, observed the fiftieth 
anniversary with a special service. The 
student body and Board of Control of 
Concordia, as well as the Central Texas Pas- 
toral Conference, likewise sponsored special 
services, in which God’s grace in sustaining 
Doctor Studtmann during the past fifty years 
was extolled. 

Born in Chicago, Doctor Studtmann at- 
tended Concordia in Fort Wayne as a 
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protégé of the sainted Doctor Succop. Upon 
graduation from St. Louis he served congre- 
gations in Beloit, Wis.; Jennings and Crow- 
ley, La., and Riesel, Tex. During his Riesel 
pastorate he served as President of the Texas 
District. In 1926 he came to Austin to 
found Concordia College and has served as 
its president since that time. 

On Jan. 18 Concordia’s Physical Education 
and Student Activity Building was formally 
dedicated. Several hundred Texas Lu- 
therans heard the dedicatory address by the 
Rev. Roland Wiederaenders of San Antonio, 
a member of the first graduating class of 
Concordia. Doctor Studtmann read the 
dedication formula and formally presented 
the building to Pastor Wiederaenders, who 
had been delegated by President Behnken 
to accept the new structure on behalf of 
Synod. 

Built of brick and hollow tile, the new 
building contains a 9050 playing floor, 
a student lounge, storage space, the school 
store, six piano practice rooms, an athletic 
director’s office, a stage, and dressing rooms. 

The $60,000 building was erected by 
Synod ($25,000) and by Texas District Lu- 
therans ($35,000) as a memorial to the 
young men of the Texas District who lost 
their lives in World War II. 

GrorcE J. BETo 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


New Member on the Board 


Because of numerous synodical obliga- 
tions Rev. Paul Streufert found it impossible 
to serve as a member of the Board for Parish 
Education. We are happy to announce that 
the Rev. E. A. Krause, pastor of Bethlehem 
Lutheran Church, St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed to fill this vacancy on our Board. 
Pastor Krause is well known as a champion 
of Lutheran education, and we are happy 
to welcome him to this new position. The 
Board has elected him as chairman of the 
subcommittee on schools and high schools. 


General Objectives of Christian Education. 

At the request of the Association of Lu- 
theran Secondary Schools, the Board for 
Parish Education is continuing work on the 
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preparation of an authoritative statement of 
the general objectives of Christian education. 
At the December meeting the following com- 
mittee was appointed to work on_ this 
project: Rev. A. C. Mueller, Mr. A. C. Stell- 
horn, and Dr. Paul W. Lange. The com- 
mittee is to study the extant lists of general 
objectives and to produce a new statement 
that will be a synthesis of the previous state- 
ments. In order to make the new statement 
of objectives as authoritative as possible, it 
will be subjected to review and criticism by 
the following groups: 
1. Consultants from the field. 


2. The Board for Parish Education at one 
of its regular meetings. 


3. An expanded plenary session of the 
Board for Parish Education. 


Implementing the Bible Study Program 

Rey. O. E. Feucht gave an impressive re- 
port of the workshops held in the various 
Districts to promote the Bible Study Pro- 
gram. As of December, 1947, twelve work- 
shops have been held. The poster for the 
Bible Study Program is in the hands of the 
artist, and a tract for general distribution will 
be ready early in February. A congrega- 
tional manual is being tried experimentally 
in two circuits. After it is revised, the 
manual will be available for distribution to 
the various congregations. It is planned to 
have the manual distributed only after con- 
gregations have participated in a workshop 
in the circuit. In this manner the plans and 
procedures will assume a significance that 
mere presentation via print could not 
achieve. 

Conference on Bible Study 

A conference on Bible study with the 
leaders of our national organizations and 
synodical boards was held on Dec. 5, with 
Rev. Oscar E. Feucht serving as chairman. 
All boards and organizations were repre- 
sented, and the following individuals were 
in attendance: 
Rev. H. W. Gockel, Board of Home Missions 
Rev. O. H. Schmidt, Board of Foreign 

Missions 
Rev. G. Groerich, Synodical Conference 
Rev. E. Gebauer, Office of Publicity 
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Dr. E. R. Bertermann, Lutheran Hour 

Rev. Vernon Schroeder, Lutheran Hour 

Rev. M. Ilse, Jr. 

Mrs. S. F. Roehrs and Mrs. R. H. C. Meyer, 
Lutheran Women’s Missionary League 

Messrs. T. G. Eggers, E. W. Schroeter, 
Lutheran Laymen’s League 

Mr. A. L. Miller, Rev. O. E. Feucht, 
Board for Parish Education 


The conference produced a set of findings 
which show that every Board and organiza- 
tion of Synod is co-operating in the Bible 
Study Program. Such co-operation indicates 
the general interest in this important en- 
deavor and, under God’s blessing, insures the 
success of this effort. 


Co-ordinating Council 
The Co-ordinating Council is a meeting 

of representatives from all synodical boards 
and organizations set up to unify the edu- 
cational program of the Church. This group 
held a meeting at Concordia Publishing 
House on Dec. 6, 1947. Many of the per- 
sons attending the conference on Bible study 
also were in attendance at this meeting. 
The following additional persons were in 
attendance: 

Rev. E. H. Heintzen 

Rev. H. J. Boettcher 

Rev. A. A. Behnke 

Rev. Herman Mayer 

Rev. John E. Hermann 

Mr. O. A. Dorn 

Mr. Wm. A. Kramer 


The group reviewed carefully the 1947—48 
edition of “Resource Materials for Planning 
Your Parish Program.” Pastor Feucht re- 
ported on a questionnaire study made on 
the use and value of this booklet. Although 
there were some respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire who failed to see value in the 
booklet, most replies were favorable. The 
Co-ordinating Council resolved to continue 
publication of the Booklet, and a new edi- 
tion will appear with the Lutheran Educa- 
tion materials for 1948. 


Vacation Bible Schools 1948 
Mr. Arthur W. Gross reported on the new 
vacation Bible school books to be produced 
for use in 1948. He announced that the les- 
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sons will treat the theme “What God Is 
Like.” The lessons for the beginners and 
primary departments will be easier than 
those of last year. The Junior and Senior 
books will lead into the use of the Bible. 
Of last year’s vacation Bible school books 
85,000 copies were sold. We are anticipat- 
ing a substantial increase for 1948. The 
April issue of Parish Education and Today 
will carry special articles on the vacation 
Bible school. Look also for special coverage 
in LuruHeran EpucaTion, the Lutheran Wit- 
ness, and other church papers. 


Lutheran Education Week 1948 
A long-range program covering the major 
emphases for the ensuing six years was first 
of all outlined. The detailed plans for 1948 
were referred to the Staff for further study 
and implementation. 
Dec. 26, 1947 ArtTHurR L. MILLER 
TEN MAJOR EDUCATIONAL 
EVENTS OF 1947 


The following was compiled by Ben 
Brodinsky of the Educator's Washington 
Dispatch: 

1. Appropriation of a total of more than 
$300,000,000 by the State legislatures to 
raise salaries and improve school programs. 

Nearly every State legislature came to 
the aid of its teachers and schools by ap- 
propriating emergency funds to help teachers 
cope with rising prices — even though further 
inflation nullified the raises. 

2. The Supreme Court ruling permitting 
public school busses to carry parochial pu- 
pils, an event which deepened the rift be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics on the issue 
of whether public funds should be used to 
aid nonpublic schools. 

The famous New Jersey Bus Case may 
lead to further use of public funds for non- 
public school purposes and thus breach the 
wall between the State and Church which 
the Constitution has set up, some educators 
say. Catholic leaders, however, believe that 
public funds for parochial school use is jus- 
tified, since they are used for the “general 
welfare.” 
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3. The report of the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Universal Military Training 
urging immediate passage of compulsory 
military training for youth. 

This has stimulated organization of na- 
tional lobby groups both for and against 
training, has caused some educators to re- 
consider their traditional opposition to com- 
pulsory training. Schoolmen have still to 
reach a final decision on their stand on this 
issue. 

4. The county-by-county lawsuits by 
Negroes against school authorities in Vir- 
ginia, an act which symbolizes the mobiliza- 
tion of Negro forces to abolish segregation 
in both higher and public school education. 

Negroes have changed tactics on the edu- 
cation issue. They believe that the “sep- 
arate but equal” schools are impossible. 
They seek admission of Negro pupils and 
students into “white” public schools and col- 
leges on the basis that only in the “white” 
schools can the Negro get a good education. 
Negroes have been encouraged in their ef- 
forts by the President’s Report on Civil 
Rights. 

5. The radio and magazine advertising 
campaigns by the Advertising Council pub- 
licizing the plight and problems of schools, 
an event which symbolizes the support 
businessmen give to public education. 

Nearly every radio station has broadcast 
at one time or another facts and information 
on schools; and the major national maga- 
zines are carrying ads, paid for by business- 
men, seeking to raise the prestige of teachers. 
Businessmen have also come to the aid of 
schools through local chambers of commerce 
in all parts of the country. 


6. Creation of a United States Commis- 
sion to reorganize the high school curriculum 
because “most of the secondary school 
courses are obsolete and do not serve the 
needs of present-day pupils.” 

Official name of the group is National 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth. It plans to incorporate into the 
high school courses down-to-earth programs 
on home and family life, job hunting, 
budgeting, use of leisure, citizenship, and 
work experience. 
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7. Ratification of the World Organization 
for the Teaching Profession, an event which 
symbolizes the pulling together of classroom 
teachers for world peace. 

The organized teachers in the United 
States also stepped up their program of aid 
to impoverished teachers overseas through 
the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund. 


8. Launching of the Foreign Exchange 
Scholarships authorized by the Fulbright 
Act — the first large-scale student exchange 
program in the history of the country. 


Educators also supported the State De- 
partment’s plan to make permanent and ex- 
pand America’s foreign education and in- 
formation program as sponsored in the 
Mundt Bill. 


9. Reorganization of the Chicago Board 
of Education and replacement of its former 
superintendent by Herold C. Hunt — reflect- 
ing the ability of educators to correct polit- 
ical abuses in education. 

The investigation of Chicago schools by 
the National Education Association and its 
ousting of the former superintendent of 
schools from N.E.A. membership con- 
tributed to the changes made in the Chicago 
public school system. The North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools forced the issue by threatening to 
remove Chicago high schools from the ac- 
credited lists. 


10. Absorption of 2,338,226 students into 
colleges and universities. 

This is one million more students than the 
colleges enrolled in their pre-war years and 
the largest flood of college students in the 
history of any nation. 


PLAN FOR REVISING HIGH 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM UNDER 
WAY 


Nine educators met for three days in the 
U.S. Office of Education to lay plans for 
revising the high school curriculum so as 
to make it more meaningful to some four 
million youths who do not plan to go to 
college nor to prepare themselves for jobs 
in trades and industries. The members of 
the Commission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
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tion for Youth represent nine national edu- 
cational organizations. 

Benjamin C. Willis, superintendent of 
schools, Yonkers, N. Y., was elected chair- 
man. At the conclusion of the three-day 
meeting, Chairman Willis called a press 
conference, at which he said: 

“Decisive action is imperative to satisfy 
the required needs of all youth today and 
in the future. The Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth is em- 
phatic on this point. We cannot maintain 
our national security or world position on 
the present level of educational attainment. 

“How to provide for the various needs of 
all youth, the largest percentage of whom 
do not plan to go on to college or do not 
wish to take up a skilled occupation, is the 
target we hope to hit. In the achievement 
of this aim the Commission calls for the 
widest possible co-operative action within 
every school community. It visualizes pro- 
grams of action at State and local education 
levels which should result in the assembling 
of facts, techniques, procedures, and ways. 
of getting useful information which can be 
made available across the nation.” 


In answer to reporters’ questions, members 
of the Commission made these points: 


1. Many of the high school courses do not 
interest and are of little use to millions of 
youth. Dr. Francis Bacon named some of 
these traditional courses as “chronological 
history, ancient and certain foreign Jan- 
guages, algebra, certain parts of grammar.” 
“Such courses,” said Dr. Bacon, “are of little 
value to the boy and girl who do not plan 
to go to college. They want reality. They 
want something they can use.” 


2. In place of the obsolete courses the 
Commission recommends large doses of work 
experience; guidance, leisure-time activities; 
consumer education; health and safety work; 
and practical citizenship activities. 

Commission members added, however, 
that for some pupils a study of great books 
might be good life-adjustment preparation. 
For still others a strictly academic, college- 
preparatory course would also be good life- 
adjustment education. In other words, life- 
adjustment courses will differ from school 
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to school, from area to area, and from in- 
dividual to individual. 

3. Commissioner Studebaker said that the 
Commission will not dictate programs to 
schools. “The Commission’s job will be to 
accelerate the rate at which good ideas can 
be spread among the nation’s high schools,” 
Dr. Studebaker added. 

According to present plans, the Commis- 
sion will be in existence for three years. 


INCREASED ENROLLMENT 
SEEN IN RUSSIAN 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


The enrollment of theological students in 
Russian seminaries is on the increase, and 
there is no lack of suitable candidates, ac- 
cording to Metropolitan Gregory of Lenin- 
grad and Novgorod. Interviewed in New 
York City by Henry Smith Leiper, associate 
general secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, the Metropolitan claimed that be- 
cause of generous financial support from 
the Russian people the Russian Orthodox 
Church has been able to open seminaries for 
the training of Orthodox priests. 

The adequate training of younger priests, 
Dr. Leiper explains, is “crucial because 
twenty-five years of no official seminary edu- 
cation has very seriously depleted the Rus- 
sian Orthodox priesthood.” 

The Metropolitan stated that the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. permits the use of 
school buildings by the seminary. The Or- 
thodox Church provides maintenance for 
these buildings, all of which are government- 
owned. The Church is free to choose its 
own professors to teach in the seminaries, 
and the professors are paid by the Church, 
not the government. 


Lutheran Standard, Dec. 20, 1947 


THE NEW SAFETY EDUCATION 
LAW IN ILLINOIS 
The 65th General Assembly of the Illinois 
Legislature has passed the following new 
safety education law: 


“Sec. 27—24. The curriculum in all public 
schools shall include a course dealing with 
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the content of the ‘Uniform Act to Regulate 
Traffic on the Highways,’ approved July 9, 
1935, as amended, and the rules and regula- 
tions adopted pursuant to the act insofar as 
they pertain to the operation of motor 
vehicles. All pupils in grade one to nine 


-inclusive shall receive instruction in Safety 


Education for at least one hour in every 
week. The faculty of each school shall 
determine the nature of the course and ex- 
amination which it will administer in order 
to carry out the purpose expressed by this 
section.” 

The new law makes two basic require- 
ments. The first calls for a course which 
prepares for the operation of motor vehicles. 
According to the Educational Press Bulletin, 
this requirement may be met if a driver 
education course is offered in the ninth 
grade. Such a course is at present offered 
by 545 high schools in the State. 5 

In order to meet the second requirement, 
namely, that each pupil “in grade one to 
nine inclusive shall receive instruction in 
Safety Education for at least one hour in 
every week,” the Bulletin offers an inter- 
pretation and suggestion. A school may 
either provide a separate course or integrate 
safety education with other subjects. For 
example, the health course, or the civics 
course, will lend itself well for this type 
of integration. 

While _ this legislation naturally only 
directly concerns the public schools in the 
State, it is obvious that our Lutheran schools 
in the State cannot be indifferent toward it. 
In the first place, it emphasizes a phase of 
training for which we see an increasing 
need. Furthermore, wherever private schools 
have been locally accredited by the public 
school authorities, it seems quite self-evident 
that such schools will not want to jeopardize 
their accreditation by disregarding a State 
requirement. 

The Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Illinois has pre- 
pared a teachers’ guide in safety education 
which is available to teachers on application. 
Besides, the National Safety Council and the 
Traffic Safety Section of the Illinois State 
Police offer their co-operation to the schools. 
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MORE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


The annual report on Catholic education 
prepared by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, under the direction of Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, general secretary, 
discloses that an all-time high of 3,000,000 
children were enrolled this fall in Catholic 
schools and colleges. This represents an in- 
crease of 50 per cent over twenty-five years 
ago. 

An extensive building program for paro- 
chial schools is now under way or being 
planned in all parts of the country. Chi- 
cago alone is planning a $25,000,000 pro- 
gram for the next ten years. The greatest 
number of schools will be erected in the 
South and the Midwest, with secondary 
schools receiving the major emphasis. 

Other cities in which substantial building 
programs are planned are St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, New York, Brooklyn, Mobile, Ala., 
Boston and Hartford, Conn. 


The Nation’s Schools, December, 1947 


DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORS IN CONFERENCE 


Evidence of the growing interest in 
Christian Education on the part of the sev- 
eral Districts of Synod was shown when the 
Conference of District Directors of Educa- 
tion, which has now achieved a membership 
of twenty-six, met in St. Louis January 6—8 
to discuss matters pertaining to their work. 

The Conference consists of 15 District 
Directors of Education, 4 representatives of 
seminaries and teachers colleges, and 7 mem- 
bers of Synod’s Board for Parish Education. 
Essays related to the theme “Implementing 
Synodical Action in Our District and Con- 
gregations” formed the basis of the dis- 
cussions. 

The Rev. H. J. Boettcher of the Min- 
nesota District delivered the keynote ad- 
dress, in which he reviewed the resolutions 
adopted at the 1947 synodical convention 
pertaining to Parish Education. 

Outstanding on the program was the at- 
tempt to define objectives that can be used 
as a basis for planning and action for all of 
the educational agencies of our Church in 
the second century of Synod’s history. 
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The entire program of the conference 
follows: 
“The Missouri Synod in 1948.” 
H. J. Boettcher 
“Thorough Indoctrination — the Greatest 
Need of the Church.” B. Schumacher 
“Specific Objectives of Our Educational 
Agencies”: 
1. “The Pulpit.” 
2. “Confirmation Instruction.” 
Prof. A. C. Repp 
3. “The Elementary School.” 
Mr. A. C. Stellhorn 
4. “The Sunday School.” 
Rev. A. C. Mueller 
5. “Other Part-Time Agencies.” 
Mr. A. W. Gross 


6. “The Lutheran High School.” 
Dr. Paul Lange 


Dr. R. R. Caemmerer 


7. “The Bible Classes.” 
Dr. J. M. Weidenschilling 
8. “Young People’s Societies.” 
Rev. Cl. Peters 
9. “Adult Organizations.” 
Rev. O. E. Feucht 
“The District Educational Office — Scope, 
Relationships, and Plan of Action.” 
E. Charles Mueller 
“Purposeful Appraisal of Progress.” 
S. J. Roth 
“Reaching Our Goal in School Enrollment.” 
A. L. Miller 
“An Improved Mission Program in Our Sun- 
day Schools.” (Based on Vitalizing the 
Sunday School by A. C. Mueller. ) 
“Church Music and the Services of the 
Organist.” A. C. Stellhorn 
“The Bible Study Program.” O. E. Feucht 
“Monthly Emphases for ’48—’49.” 
O. E. Feucht 


“Special Objectives of Lutheran Education 
Week — 1948.” A. L. Miller 


TEXTBOOK 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETS 


The Textbook Advisory Committee, ap- 
pointed in 1945 by the Board for Parish 
Education, met for the second time on Dec. 
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29—30, 1947, at Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo., the first meeting having been 
held in 1945. The attention during the two 
days was centered on the problems of re- 
ligious instruction in the intermediate and 
upper grades. The program included a dis- 
cussion of the strength and weaknesses of 
our present instruction in religion, and the 
following papers: “Areas That Should be 
Covered in Our Instruction in Religion,” 
Walter E. Mueller; “Reconsidering Pedagogy 
in Religious Instruction,” E. C. Sieving; “The 
Use of the Bible in the Elementary School,” 
Oscar E. Feucht; “Age Differentiation in 
Religious Instruction,” Alfred Schmieding; 
and “Advantages of Unit Organization and 
Procedure,” H. J. Boettcher. L. G. Bickel, 
Arthur L. Miller, E. W. Haack, and Gertrude 
Doederlein served on the Findings Com- 
mitte. Wm. A. Kramer served as chairman 
of the meeting and E. W. Haack as sec- 
retary. 

It was emphasized that we have done 
much that is sound in our religious instruc- 
tion, but that we must find ways of leading 
our children into the Bible more effectively 
than we have done; that we must develop 
a well-organized, integrated program includ- 
ing Doctrine, Biblical History, and Church 
History, as well as Stewardship, Mission Ac- 
tivities, and other phases of practical church 
life which are easily overlooked; that we 
must not be satisfied to have our religion 
reside in the memory and the intellect, but 
that right attitudes and proper functioning 
of our religion must be emphasized; that 
we must consider the social setting in which 
we find ourselves and adapt our methods to 
current changes and to the needs of the in- 
dividual and of society in general; that ex- 
pression must accompany impression. There 
was general agreement that our materials of 
instruction and our methods can be im- 
proved in some respects. All papers, as well 
as the discussions, were pointed in the 
direction of co-ordinated and improved ma- 
terials. 

The recommendations of the Findings 
Committee, which were adopted, propose 
a plan for the preparation of a statement of 
objectives, a series of resource units for the 
teacher, units for pupil use, as well as in- 
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struments of appraisal. The units are to take 
into account the recent developments in the 
psychology of learning and child study. 
Such factors as motivation, interest, value 
of experience, and individual differences 
were held basic to the development of cur- 
ricular materials in religion. In the selec- 
tion of experiences, activities, and materials 
the principle that the study of religion is 
to be the motivating and integrating force 
in the total curriculum is to be kept in 
mind. A working knowledge, a deep ap- 
preciation, and a persistent purposeful use 
of the Bible are to be provided for. 

The Board for Parish Education is to ar- 
range for the necessary preliminary study, 
but workers in the field are to be enlisted 
in the preparation of any materials that will 
be found necessary. The comprehensive plan 
proposed by the Committee will be studied 
by the Board for Parish Education and acted 
upon in due time. 

The following were present at the meet- 
ing: L. G. Bickel, H. J. Boettcher, Walter 
E. Mueller, Geo. W. Brandt, Arthur L. Mil- 
ler, E. W. Haack, Eldor C. Sieving, Alfred 
Schmieding, Gertrude Doederlein, John 
Grundmann, and Wm. A. Kramer. Part- 
time attendants were A. C. Stellhorn, Oscar 
E. Feucht, and O. A. Dorn. 

Wo. A. KRAMER 


DO YOU KNOW? 


The~current (February, 1948) issue of 
The Walther League Messenger carries the 
first installment of a serial entitled “Papa 
Was a School Teacher.” The author is Dr. 
W. G. Polack of Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, whose father was a Lutheran school 
teacher. This serial ought to prove ex- 
tremely fascinating reading for our teachers. 


A bill which permits the transportation 
on public school busses of children attend- 
ing parochial schools in Anne Arundel 
County, Md., was recently passed by the 
State legislature. 


The Illinois parent-teacher congress has 
gone on record opposing special classes for 
imparting sex instruction. It was felt that 
this type of instruction should be offered 
in correlation with related school subjects 
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and that special classes would focus undue 
attention on sex. 


Asia Calling is a new publication which 
has as its purpose to help build friendship 
between boys and girls of America and those 
of the Orient. It has much interesting in- 
formation, is well edited, and the pictures 
add to its value. It will be a good acquisi- 
tion for any school library. The periodical 
is published monthly, except during July 
and August, by the American-Oriental 
Friendship Association, Inc., 1128 16th 
Street, Santa Monica, Calif. Subscription 
price $2.00 per year. 


The average length of man’s life from 
ancient to modern times is estimated as fol- 
lows: Roman period, 22 years; Middle 
Ages, 35 years; 1687-1691, 33.5 years; 
1838—1854, 40.9 years; 1900, 49.2 years; 
1945, 65.8 years. 


The latest count shows 400,000 Indian 
wards on United States reservations. In 
1942 there were 846,000 Indians. 


In the division of Palestine between Jews 
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and Arabs the Arabs received what was the 
heartland of the ancient Jewish kingdom, 
whereas the Jews were given a portion of a 
coastland that once belonged to their old 
enemies, the Philistines. 


According to J. C. Capt, director of the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, approximately one person in ten of 
our population has completed less than five 
years of school, but at the other extreme 
about one in twenty has finished college. 


After one of the most complete and speedy 
educational surveys the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation announced that 1,782 institutions of 
higher learning enroll a total of 2,338,226: 
college students in 1947. Girls are not en- 
tering in as large numbers as might be ex- 
pected. There was only an increase of 
2 per cent to 3 per cent in women now en- 
rolled as against an increase of 17 per cent 
for men students. The sophomore classes 
are larger than the freshman classes, a rather 
unusual state of affairs on the campus. 
Teachers colleges now enroll 162,199 stu- 
dents. Junior colleges have an enrollment 
of 219,349. 


CurisTIAN Books IN BrarLie. — The John Milton Society, in which 40 de- 
nominations unite to provide Christian literature for the blind, is offering as 
this year’s new titles two volumes in Braille: Prayers for Younger Children 
and Prayers for Older Children. In addition to its books, the Society (at 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10) provides Sunday school lessons in Braille for more 
than 30,000 blind children. — The Christian Century, Dec. 8, 1947. 


StuDENTs DEMONSTRATE AGAINST Race Discrimination. — Shortly before 
Christmas more than 700 students of the University of Chicago left their classes 
for two hours in protest against alleged racial discrimination on the campus. 
The cause of the demonstration was a statement issued that no Negro had been 
admitted to the medical school of the university since 1941. The university 
holds property in an area which tries to prevent Negroes from entering from 
an adjoining colored section of the city. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Edited by Epwin J. Wisracut 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 


Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available 


to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: E. H. Deffner, H. Gross, Albert G. Huegli, H. O. A. Keinath, Theodore 
Kuehnert, Albert V. Maurer, Martin Wessler. 


BOOKS 


History 


STAR-SPANGLED MIKADO. By Frank Kelley and Cornelius Ryan. New York: Robert 
M. McBride and Company, 1947. 282 pages. $3.50. 

In a breezy and entertaining style two newspapermen here set down an account of the 
American occupation of Japan. It is an honest and frank appraisal, based upon firsthand 
observation. No attempt is made to authenticate statements, and some of the deductions 
might be more witty than truthful, but until an official account can be prepared Mikado 
will do very well as a layman’s guide to an intricate subject. In so short a book the subject 
is necessarily incompletely treated. Highlights, however, include the role of MacArthur 
(irreverently called “the hat”), the emperor (“Charlie”), and “Madame Butterfly,” 1947 
version, Important documents affecting Japan, such as the new constitution, are appended. 

ATG. Et. 
MODERN JAPAN AND SHINTO NATIONALISM. By D. C. Holton. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. Revised edition. 226 pages. $2.75. 

No one interested in the Christian evangelization of Japan can afford to ignore Shintoism. 
And no one who wants to intelligently analyze the Japanese political past and future can 
overlook it. Shintoism is the drug which for a century has misguided the Japanese into 
believing their state to be divinely inspired and controlled. Mr. Holtom, who spent thirty 
years as a Christian teacher in Japan, traces the origins and ramifications of this national 
religion. He shows how it dominated all aspects of life and shaped the foreign policy of 
the Japanese people. Now, under American occupation, the legal power of Shintoism has 
been broken, but its threat remains in this land where religious liberty is something very 
new. Chapters on “Japanese Christianity and Shinto Nationalism” and “Permanent Values” 
will be of special concern to church workers. ICS 


THE HIDDEN DAMAGE. By James Stern. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1947. 
406 pages. $4.00. 


Perhaps the devastation of Europe is just too terrible to comprehend in one volume 
but most reports of observers in recent months have left reviewers with a sense of in- 
adequacy. This book is no exception. What’s more, you may not like the somewhat 
forced literary style. Nevertheless, the approach is unique, and the impression it creates 
is distinctive. The author had spent many years in Germany and other continental countries 
When he returned in 1945 as a “Bombing Analyst” of the War Department, he was in 
a position to make contrasts between the past and the present. He wanders through ghost- 
like remnants of former familiar places, looking up old acquaintances and observing changes 
in their circumstances and outlooks. The result has all the frightening and unreal ie 
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of a nightmare. In its way, Mr. Stern’s book becomes a scathing indictment of total war 
and the vicious German system which brought it about. The title, of course, refers to the 


sense of frustration felt by the German people and the damage wrought by Nazism and 
war to their moral and spiritual fibers. A. G. H, 


AMERICA IN OUR TIME. By D. L. Dumont. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1947. 
715 pages. $4.75. 


This is a revision of the author’s popular Roosevelt to Roosevelt, written in 1937. Ex- 
panded and brought up to date, it has the same forceful and flamboyant style as its 
predecessor. As a student in Mr. Dumond’s Recent American History class when the 
original was published, this reviewer came to understand and appreciate his purposes. 
If you are used to more conventional histories, you may be vexed into putting this one 
aside. But don’t do it. This is an interpretative history, with less emphasis on facts and 
more on the meaning of facts. It is particularly good as a social and cultural log of the 
last fifty years. You soon discover Mr. Dumond’s honest biases, and after that you enjoy 
the way he dissects the dead past, puts it together in new form, revitalizes it, and makes 
it more meaningful for today and tomorrow. This is a prime example of the type of text 
now being written in the historical field which is making converts out of students who 
thought they “hated history.” A. G. H. 


THE TAMARACK TREE. By Howard Breslin. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947. 378 pages. $3.00. 


For sheer enjoyment, pick up a historical novel like this and let its imaginary characters 
take you back through events of the past. This is the story of three great days of the year 
1840 in the life of a little Vermont crossroads village, Stratton. More than ten thousand 
people converged upon Stratton’s mountain to gather at the solitary tamarack tree for 
a speech by Daniel Webster and a rally for Whig candidates “Old Tippecanoe” Harrison 
and Tyler, too. In describing the effect of the convention upon the lives of the villagers 
you get a good picture of how America lived a century ago. A. G.H. 


THE PHILIPPINES. By Joseph Ralston Hayden. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947. 984 pages. $9.00. 


On July 4, 1946, the Philippines became an independent republic. The future of this 
country, which passed from the control of a decadent European state to the United States, 
is being observed carefully by students of international affairs. Can this new political 
entity, which occupies a strategic position in the dynamic Far East, maintain itself success- 
fully as an independent country, or will its continued existence depend on lifeblood pumped 
from the benevolent heart of Uncle Sam? In this book, a student of the Philippines and 
political scientist of note presents and analyzes the political, social, and economic forces 
which have a bearing on the role which the islands will play in the family of sae 
nations. whe 


AUSTRALIA. Edited by C. Hartley Grattan. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1947. 444 pages. $5.00. ae 

ia, a country which occupies a peripheral position, became particularly con- 
ee the ade of events tL eoked with World War I. This book, one of the 
United Nations Series, indicates the position which Australia occupies in the South Pacific. 
Furthermore, it presents the status of a country, large in size but relatively small in popula- 
tion, in a world dominated by a few large and influential nations. The political, social, and 
economic history of Australia and its cultural status is presented by a group of competent 
collaborators whose political philosophies vary materially. 


BRAZIL. Edited by Lawrence F. Hill. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1947. 394 pages. $5.00. . ee a 
Brazil, a book which belongs to the United Nations Series, should be the story of the 
land a the people. The first aspect, the story of the land, is almost completely absent. 
The story of the people is adequately and interestingly presented by students of Latin 
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American history. Brazil, a country of vast areal extent straddling the equator, has enjoyed 
a unique economic, social, political, and cultural development. Acquaintance with it. is 
offered through the medium of this publication. H.G. 


MEET THE AMISH. A Pictorial Study of the Amish People. By Charles S. Rice and 
John B. Shenk. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1947. 21 pages 
text and 96 pages photographs. $5.00. 

The Amish group of Lancaster County, Pa., has often been treated by writers, but 
rarely with more effective human appeal than in this book. The ninety-six pages of un- 
posed photographs, many of the candid camera style, trace the life of this group in their 
homes, on the farms, in school, at weddings, at barn-raisings, ete. The volume should prove 
useful also in an elementary school library. H. O2JA0KS 


DEPRESSION DECADE, FROM NEW ERA THROUGH NEW DEAL, 1929-1941. 
By Broadus Mitchell. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1947. 462 pages. $5.50. 


This is Volume IX of Economic History of the United States now in preparation. It con- 
stitutes an analysis of the tremendous economic problems of the great depression of the 
thirties and the various efforts of the New Deal to cope with these problems. Chapter XII 
furnishes an unusual listing of literature on the subject of the country’s economic develop- 
ment from 1930 to 1941. The appendix presents valuable graphs and statistical materials. 


THE PURITAN OLIGARCHY, THE FOUNDING OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 
By Thomas J. Wertenbaker. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 359 pages. 
$5.00. 


The well-known writer on early American history has given us a volume on the back- 
ground and development of the Massachusetts colony. It treats of topics such as “The Bible 
State,” “The Puritan Spirit in Architecture and Music,” the gradual decline of clerical power 
and authority. The book contains a host of very apt, brief quotations from a large variety 
of sources. H. O. A. K. 


THE HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF VIRGINIA. By Robert Beverley. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1947. 364 pages. $4.00. 


Robert Beverley’s History, originally published in 1705, is the earliest work which at- 
tempts a comprehensive description of Virginia’s history to that time. Written a century 
after the founding of the Jamestown Colony, it forms an important source book for our 
knowledge of early Virginia. It deals chiefly with history, government, and natural 
production of Virginia and has a chapter on the culture of the Indians in that section of 
the United States. H. O. A. Ka 


TEXTBOOKS 


SOMEDAY SOON. A Study of a Community and Its Workers. By Paul R. Hanna and 
Genevieve Anderson. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1947. 255 pages. $1.12. 


One of the Curriculum Foundation Series. The book is designed for building social 
understanding and guiding social development. The material is outlined in units, the 
study of which will give the child important social studies concepts. The book is profusely 
and artistically illustrated. It is designed for use in late Grade 2 and in early Grade 8. 

Ava 


OLD WORLD LANDS. By Harlan H. Barrows, Edith Putnam Parker, and Clarence 
Woodrow Sorensen. New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1947. 346 pages. $2.88. 


“Here is a book written for children” was the first reaction after reading Old World 
Lands. It is prepared for Grade 6 by authors who are not only versatile geographers, but 
also competent educational geographers. 


Old World Lands is the last in a series of three textbooks for the intermediate grades. 
It is preceded by Our Big World (Grade 4) and The American Continents (Grade 5). 
The workbook for Grade 4 is finished. Two additional workbooks and the filmstrips to 
accompany these three textbooks are in process. 

These books are highly recommended. H. G. 
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CREATIVE ACTIVITIES. By Rebecca Rice. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1947. 148 
pages. $2.75. 


Many art teachers have learned to acknowledge that the creative urge in children comes 
to fuller and more satisfying realization through stimulation, direction, and guidance. 
Teachers of vacation Bible schools and other part-time agencies may profit from Rebecca 
Rice’s extensive experience in arts and crafts when endeavoring to equip themselves along 
these lines. 

Creative Activities tells teachers what to save and collect and how to prepare and 
arrange it for animating the children’s interest and desire to do something; what materials 
to have on hand, or to make, and how to make them; what activities to suggest to the 
children for various purposes in different seasons and how to help them —all is simply, 
clearly, and fully explained. Particularly the unusual things: how to make finger paint, 
paper pulp, papier maché, and substitutes for clay and stucco are found in this book. 

The Christian school teacher will be happy to find a rich source of help for correlating 
art with religion. Explicit directions and many illustrations are given for making relief 
maps of the Holy Land, dioramas and friezes of Bible stories, and miniature scenes of 
religious events with all of their component parts: figures, animals, and plants. E.H.D. 


RELIGION 


GOD GOES TO GOLGOTHA. By W. A. Poehler and W. F. Bruening. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1948. 126 pages. $1.75. 


Two series of Lenten sermons under the headings “Little People of the Passion Story,” 
and “Pictures of the Passion.” H. 0. AK 


LITTLE FOLDED HANDS. Prayers for Children. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1947. 48 pages. 45 cents. 


The 115 prayers in this booklet are children’s prayers, consisting largely of hymn verses. 
They are grouped into Morning Prayers, Evening Prayers, Table Prayers, etc. The pages 
are decorated, and the booklet interspersed with suitable pictures. A very appropriate gift 
for children in school and Sunday school. Ks 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION THRU ART.” By Leon L. Winslow. NEA Journal, 
December, 1947, p. 632. 


Too much of our art shows the “stultifying influences of set rules for design, color, and 
representation; of devices, tricks, and copying.” Feeling must be given preference over 
intellectual considerations. The teacher must help the child gain an emotionally-charged 
background of experience, out of which release and expression will grow. Art teachers must 
emphasize organization and esthetic release rather than imitation and realistic representation. 


M. W. 


“THE CRISIS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION.” By Harl R. Douglass and Lloyd H. 
Elliott. The Elementary School Journal, December, 1947, pp. 209-11. 


An estimate based on figures of the Bureau of Vital Statistics shows an increase of over 
five million children of elementary school age from 1942 to 1947. At the ratio of 30 pupils 
to one teacher this will require an additional 143,010 teachers over 1946. Already the 
average teacher in the public schools has one year less training than did the average 
teacher in 1939, while at the present we are not preparing a sufficient number of teachers 
for normal replacement. The author fears that before 1955 this situation might be “the 
final straw which will cause a breakdown of our whole educational structure.” 

Our Lutheran schools must prepare now to meet that crisis by providing adequate space 
and encouraging pupils to attend our normal colleges. M. W. 
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“THE PROBLEM OF HOMEWORK.” By Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. The Cath- 
olic Educational Review, December, 1947, pp. 605—10. 

Catholic educators as a group favor homework. Besides being an educational benefit, 
it contributes toward character building. The author suggests that for the child over thirteen 
years of age 2% hours of home study per day would not be excessive. Brief assignments 
should be given to children even in the third grade. Home study should be devoted to 
practice in operations already understood, but at the same time involve original thought. 


“A CHILD GOES FORTH.” By Sara Dubo and Emest M. Gruenberg. Child Study, 
Winter, 1947, pp. 10—18. 

A significant trait in American culture is an overwhelming emphasis on conformity with 
a great discrepancy between moral teachings and reality. Related to this is the undue 
stress that is being placed upon “success” and our “espousal of the doctrine of the self- 
made men.” 

Made overanxious by the desire to conform, children are pushed beyond their capacities 
and judged by adult standards. Speech and reading are areas in which early pressure 
prevails, resulting in tension and frustration of the child. Parents can best help the child 
develop wholesome “ego-attitudes” by affection and understanding. 

An excellent article to stimulate our rethinking on the objectives of education. It might 
serve as “just the thing” to suggest to some parent for reading. M. W. 


“THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A MODERN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM.” By Ralph 
W. Tyler. The Elementary School Journal, November, 1947, pp. 127—36. 


This article is an extension of a similar general topic discussed in the October, 1947, 
issue of the same journal. The first article presents a program as it serves children and 
growth. The present article continues the topic by discussing the characteristics of a 
modern educational program as it serves adults. One of the areas given special attention 
is that of parent education. A. V. M. 


“AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN ART APPRECIATION.” By William H. C. Luebkert. The 
Grade Teacher, December, 1947, p. 64. 

This article describes how a four-room school enriched its art appreciation program 
through carefully selected slides and describes the classroom procedure. The author is 
teacher and director of visual education in Immanuel Lutheran School, Bay City, Mich., 
and the project which he describes was carried out in that school. TK 
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